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It is essential that paper should be economised. 
Haphazard purchasing means “returns,” and “returns” 
mean waste. We would therefore appeal to those of 
our readers who have not already done so either to 
place a regular order with a newsagent or to subscribe 
to the paper direct. 


has been done by our Allies. On Sunday, they 

made an advance in Champagne which captured 
the northern slopes of the Moronvillers Massif, and on 
Wednesday, inthe Aisne region near Craonne, they made 
a precisely similar advance north of the Chemin des 
Dames. The first yielded 1,000 prisoners, the second 
400, but the main object of the two movements was 
evidently the same, viz., to get better facilities for 
artillery observation. In both cases the French already 
held the top of the ridge, but before their observers could 
make proper use of it, it was necessary to push the enemy 
further down the reverse slope. The British Army has 
had some hard fighting near Bullecourt and Fontaine- 
lez-Croisilles, and now occupies a substantial bit of the 
Siegfried line there; but in view of the long interval 
which the Germans have now had for making rear 
defences, it is not clear how far this embarrasses them. 
The Italians have vigorously continued their Isonzo 
offensive, and followed up their capture of the Kuk 
summit by that of Vodice, which adjoins it on the 
south-east. As we go to press there is news of a brilliant 
attack in a new direction, resulting in the shattering 
of the line south of Castagnavizza and the capture of 


T France the principal fighting during the weck 





ten thousand prisoners. It is confirmed that the 
Austrians are copying the German example and trying 
to resist the western pressure on them by drawing 
freely on their idle Russian front. 


* x * 


For on the Russian front there is still scarcely any 
activity. The Germans have withdrawn large numbers 
of men and guns, leaving inferior troops to hold the line, 
as has been caustically observed, “ with embraces and 
biscuits.” In other words, there have been systematic 
attempts, in places successful, to induce the Russians 
to fraternise. When the reins of discipline are relaxed 
for any reason—we ourselves must not forget that first 
Christmas on the Western Front—it takes very little 
to lead men who have been shooting at each other to 
fraternise with what civilians should never forget are 
their fellow-sufferers in the enemy’s trenches; and 
where the men of one side are deliberately encouraged 
by their own officers to yield to this impulse, and to 
secure for themselves a respite from the terrible strain, 
only the strictest discipline on the other side will frus- 
trate their efforts. Scarcely disguised allusion to what 
has been going on has now been made by General 
Alexeiev in a terse and stirring appeal to a Congress of 
delegates from the officers of the Army, and the fact of 
fraternisation is quite openly faced by the Congress of 
the Social-Democratic Labour Party, which has appealed 
to the troops to pull themselves together. 


* » * 


We repeat onee more that, although the inevitable 
weakening produced by so great a change as the Revolu- 
tion has been seriously inconvenient, we believe it will 
be temporary. We believe that discipline will be 


restored ; we believe that the very libertarian principles 
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proclaimed by the New Russia will logically compel it to 
pursue the war to a successful end; and we observe 
that all over Russia both soldiers and munition-workers, 
deflected though their attention was for a time from 
the conduct of the war, are now passing, and sending to 
Petrograd, resolutions inspired with an ardent desire 
for what one of them metaphorically phrases as “a 
twenty-four hour day” until the war has been won. 
The German military command must have been pro- 
foundly grateful for the chance of withdrawing troops 
from the Russian front. But they must have been 
quite aware that tle withdrawal, if carried beyond a 
certain point, must be a risky gamble. We venture no 
prophecies as to the possibilities of a Russian offensive 
before the summer ends, and the considerable labour 
which must be involved in the reorganisation of the 
fighting Army is evident to anyone acquainted with the 
facts of the situation. Nevertheless, the last thing the 
Russians would do if they did contemplate an early 
resumption of activity would be to parade the date 
and scale of it beforehand ; and we suggest that those 
pessimists who are saying that Russia can be counted 
out for this year should be less certain about it. 
* * * 


Events in Russia and the absence of considerable 
movement on the Western Front necessarily give a 
certain amount of encouragement to that school of 
thought, fortunately still a small school, which regards, 
or affects to regard, the position as one of stalemate 
and insinuates suggestions for a compromise peace. We 
would refer those who are inclined to throw up the 
sponge in the middle of the penultimate round to observe 
the motions and gestures of the other party. It was 
with something like a shock of surprise this week that 
we read of Hindenburg publicly approving the annexa- 
tionist programme of some German League which still 
talks of taking Belgium and the Baltic provinces. And 
the reason for the surprise was that two years, and even 
one year, ago such proposals were common form in 
Germany; but that to-day we hear so remarkably little 
of them, and that what we do hear suggests the loud 
shouting of the man who shouts to keep up his own 
courage and persuade his auditors that he is ready for 
anything. The cautiousness of the German Chancellor ; 
the desperate exhortations to “ hold out” through the 
privations that are ahead; the encouragement of the 
Majority Socialists; the eagerness to snatch at an 
arrangement with Russia; the obvious disappointment 
which has come with the realisation that such an arrange- 
ment will not be made; the absurdly exaggerated 
trust, or rather hope, pinned to the “‘U” boat cam- 
paign; the continual querulous complaints because 
the Allies stupidly fail to recognise that they have been 
beaten: all these things are significant. In Austria 
both the distress and the longing for peace are still more 
intense ; the Viennese Press attempts daily to conjure 
itself into the comfortable belief that peace must be 
near because the Entente must be longing for it. We 
do long for it. But it is peace that we want; not 
something else masquerading as peace. If we stopped 
now, out of sheer lack of the moral courage to go through 
with this horrible business, posterity would not easily 
forgive us, 





The settlement of the Engineering Strike and the 
release of the arrested leaders came as an immense 
relief to the public. Work of crucial importance was, 
in some centres, being held up by the strike, and more 
“‘ ruthlessness’ on the part of the Government or (we 
may add) less temperate discussion of the upheaval by 
the newspapers, might have dangerously exacerbated 
the dispute. Negotiations are now in the hands of the 
Trade Union officials. There is no doubt whatever 
that some of the men’s apprehensions may be dissipated 
if properly dealt with. For instance, they will probably 
be quite reasonable about the abolition of the limitation 
of profits in controlled establishments if they are 
made to understand (what should have been explained 
to them earlier) the financial reasons which have led 
the Government to go back, technically, upon its pledge. 
How far actual concessions are likely to be made to 
them by the Government we have no information, but 
we take it that there is room for some yielding of ground 
in connection with dilution on private work. We cannot 
help reflecting once more that at the back of the whole 
trouble is the feeling produced by the Munitions Act, 
the provisions of which, taken all round, may 
well have lost more working time than they have saved. 


* * * 


On Wednesday the Second Reading of a Reform Bill 
which doubles the electorate was carried by 329 votes 
to 40 after an unexciting debate. The Bill now goes 
into Committee, and the less we argue about it now the 
better. We have indicated more than once that the 
Proportional Representation proposals might be de- 
tached without loss and without impairing the unity 
of the scheme as a compromise, but it seems doubtful 
whether, in spite of the fact that opposition to P.R. 
has been crystallising in some political circles, the 
House will bestir itself sufficiently to interfere in the 
matter with the decisions of the Speaker’s Confer- 
ence. There are at present no signs of any considerable 
opposition to the women’s suffrage clauses (which are 
to be left to the free decision of the House), and a 
smooth passage seems assured. Would not this be a 
suitable time for abolishing the ridiculous and invidious 
grille of the Ladies’ Gallery? There never was any 
sense in that structure—though we admit that we have 
heard it said that it made Mohammedan fellow-subjects 
feel at home when visiting the House. And arguments 
in favour of its retention were always stultified by the 
fact that in the House of Lords—a place, we may suppose, 
neither more nor less susceptible to what are called 
“feminine charms” than the other Chamber—the 
galleries on important occasions are always crowded 
with ladies, the pink of fashion and the mould of form, 
who look unscreened at the peers without perceptibly 
distracting their attention from State affairs. We 
suggest that the House, now that it is doing the im- 
portant thing, should also do the civil thing. 


ae x 


During the debate on the Bill Mr. Walter Long 
announced that the Government, encouraged by the 
success of one Speaker’s Conference, pad decided to 
refer another large question to a second Conference 
of the same kind, As soon as possible a Conference of 
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all parties will be asked to consider and report on the 
Second Chamber, and Mr. Long hopes from it “ the same 
judgment, the same fairness, and the same fine spirit 
which had actuated the Speaker’s.” The problem is a 
very difficult one, and just before the war was the subject 
of a great and bitter controversy. That the House of 
Lords should be reconstituted is generally agreed, and 
it is easy to imagine a Conference coming to unanimous 
conclusions on the abolition of hereditary seats in the 
House and the substitution of some new mode of choice. 
But the question of the Upper Chamber’s powers is 
another matter. Women’s suffrage was very contro- 
versial, but it at least had many supporters in both 
parties: the matter of the functions of the Lords, 
however, was one regarding which the parties were 
solidly aligned against each other. The fact remains 
that the Parliament Act was passed and cannot be gone 
back upon, and that it has left us with machinery of 
which no one can approve save the man (if there be 
such a being) who likes to see Parliament's time wasted. 


2k * * 


Flying has developed enormously since the war, and 
the economical use of aeroplanes for commercial pur- 
poses, though its feasibility may still be doubted by 
some, and great difficulties may be involved in it, will 
be discussed until it is achieved. The Government, 
with a foresight not common in Governments, has 
appointed a Committee on Civil Aerial Transport to 
investigate the problem. The Committee is one of the 
strongest and best adapted for its purpose that has 
ever been set up in this country. The chairman is 
Lord Northcliffe, who, whatever his defects, has at least 
always been an enthusiast about flying and alive to all 
its possibilities; and the members include (besides 
representatives of the Colonies and the Government 
Departments interested) Mr. F. W. Lanchester, Lord 
Montagu, the Duke of Atholl, Lieut.-Colonel O’Gorman, 
Mr. J. S. Siddeley, Mr. Sopwith, Mr. Claude Johnson, 
Mr. G. Holt Thomas (all experts), and Mr. H. G. Wells. 
The idea of appointing Mr. Wells was an inspiration. 
A man of his practical imagination, with anticipations 
of the stable aeroplane and the Tank (to mention 
nothing more) to his credit, may be invaluable. We 
have long thought, indeed, that the Ministry of Munitions 
ought to have put him in a room and allowed him to 
pour out the constant stream of suggestions which it 
is his nature to pour out. Many of them might have 
been impracticable, but some would certainly have 
been useful. 

* * * 

The great Romney case has ended in an indisputable 
Ozias Humphry being offered to the National Gallery. 
The conclusion the public is invited to draw by the Press 
on these occasions is that “expert” art criticism is 
all nonsense, and that the expert really knows no more 
about it than the man in the street. This is certainly 
not so. But some painters are more easily identifiable 
than others, and some experts are less well equipped 
than others. To us the remarkable thing is that there 
were actually witnesses who suggested the relatively 
obscure Ozias as the painter of the picture before the 
positive evidence was produced. The real lesson of the 





case is the absurdity of modern millionaire collecting, 
which concerns itself first and foremost with names 
and only secondly, if at all, with quality of work. 
Had no sketch been produced in court and had Mr. 
Justice Darling decided that, on the whole, the work 
was more likely to be by Romney than not, Mr. Hunting- 
don would have cheerfully let his £20,000 go. The 
lawyers must have made much money out of this 
dispute. 


% * 3k 


An Irish correspondent writes :—The atmosphere of 
discussion in the House of Commons was hopeful ; and 
now everything turns on the practical proceedings for 
realising the project of an Irish Convention. The 
attitude of Mr. Redmond towards the constitution of 
the assembly showed a great advance on the part of 
the politicians. There will be no attempt from that 
quarter to “pack” the Convention. On the other 
hand, the popular idea of a Convention elected freely on 
the basis of adult suffrage and abiding by a majority 
vote is out of the question, the Government’s relations 
with Ulster being what they are. Mr. Lloyd George has 
promised representation to the Nationalist County 
Councils and Corporations, but these are no longer in 
touch with their constituents. It is evident, therefore, 
that the Convention will not be fully representative 
of Nationalist Ireland in the political sense. The 
position is that the Government, having failed to 
produce a compromise on the Irish question acceptable 
to Irish parties, now proposes that Irishmen should seek 
a compromise among themselves. But the preliminary 
action of bringing Irishmen together must itself be based 
on a compromise, and the solution of this, the imme- 
diate problem, is largely retained in English hands. 
The Sinn Feiners argue that the aim of the Government 
is merely to “ get right” with American opinion. The 
Convention is a “ pitfall.” “* Ulster ’’ has a Government 
guarantee that her fate will not be decided in Ireland, 
and thereby the idea that this Convention gives Irish- 
men power to “settle their own affairs” is rendered 
illusory. If the “‘ Nation’’ should recognise the Con- 
vention, and the Convention should fail, then England 
justifies her “‘ continued occupation ”’ of the country. 
There is little chance of the Sinn Feiners officially chang- 
ing this opinion. For the rest, it is believed that there 
will be united action and an agreed policy between the 
delegates of the other Nationalist sections, the non-Ulster 
Unionists and the representatives of commercial interests 
in the South of Ireland, and that the spectacle should 
urge the Northern delegates towards concession. 


* * * 


We publish this week the first of a series of six articles 
by Mr. Herbert Samuel on Liberty, and especially on 
Liberty in the light of the war. The second article, 
which will appear next week, deals with National 
Liberty ; the third (especially interesting in view of the 
fact that Mr. Samuel was Home Secretary for the 
greater part of the war period) with Liberty of Speech 
and of the Press; the fourth with Personal Liberty ; 
the fifth with Industrial Liberty ; whilst in the sixth 
Mr. Samuel summarises his conclusions, 
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AMERICA’S INFLUENCE ON THE 
WAR THIS YEAR 


OLLOWING the news that American destroyers 
Fk are co-operating with our Navy in British 
waters, it is announced that a division of United 
States regular troops, under the command of General 
Pershing, will proceed as soon as possible to France. 
We could have wished that their destination had been 
Russia, where they would make far more difference; but 
when the peculiar American sentiment for France was 
reinforced by a direct and urgent request from Marshal 
Joffre, the French choice may have been inevitable. 
The strength of the division is given at 24,000 men ; 
but as it consists of fully-trained troops, who will go 
at once into the trenches, some early drafts must also 
be found for it. The six regiments of engineers which 
were previously promised to France are additional ; 
they are to number about 10,000 men, chiefly, if not 
solely, for use on railway work. 

The Pershing division, like the six divisions which 
we sent to France in August, 1914, is important as a 
forerunner of larger things; indeed, that is almost its 
sole importance, since it is not (as they were) a force 
numerous enough in proportion to those combating to 
affect at once the issue of the combat. What, then, lies 
behind it? The plan of the American Government is 
to go on with voluntary recruiting until September, 
and by its means to bring the Regulars up to 290,000 
and the Militia to 830,000. They will then apply con- 
scription, and obtain 500,000 men by selective draft. 
This means that about six months after America’s 
entry into the war she will have roughly the same force 
available as Great Britain had in the first month, when 
Parliament authorised the first 500,000 of “ Kitchener’s 
Army.” The Ameriean Militia will then be roughly 
equivalent to our Territorials of August, 1914; and 
though the American Regulars will be only about half 
what was the total of our mobilised white Regulars at 
that earlier date, the dispersion of the latter about the 
world and the heavy garrison duties of India and the 
rest of our overseas Empire left our effectively available 
force at about what will be the American figure. In 
other words, the United States, which has 90 millions 
of population and which entered the war with the fullest 
possible notice after it had been in progress over two 
and a-half years, entered it so unprepared in respect of 
soldiers that it will take six months to reach approxi- 
mately the level of military strength possessed on the 
morrow of the war’s outbreak by the least military of 
the European Powers. We make this comparison, of 
course, without the least thought of throwing cold 
water on America’s effort and contribution, or inviting 
criticism of her statesmen’s policy. We do so merely 
to elucidate the factors which will operate in the war 
during 1917, and particularly those which persuaded 
the German General Staff that it would lose less by 
bringing the United States into the war than it gained 
by resorting to the “ unrestricted ’’ phase of. the sub- 
marine campaign. 

The German Staff cannot have doubted that if the 
war lasted till 1918 the American Army would become 


a formidable influence. It must, therefore, have 
been their reckoning that Germany could do enough 
during 1917 to secure the ending of the war within 
the present year. All the evidence suggests that it 
is their reckoning still; and the most urgent problem 
for the United States is to see what it can do towards 
upsetting it. To this the training of its New Army, 
necessary though it be in itself, contributes nothing. 
Its generous financial aid is likewise beside this particular 
mark; for though it increases the ultimate staying- 
power of the Alliance, we should have been able to 
stay without it beyond the end of 1917. On the other 
hand, the United States’ programme of merchant 
shipbuilding makes a direct contribution, and so does 
the work of its Navy; though the latter would have 
contributed still more if its flotilla strength had been 
more on the scale of its strength in super-Dreadnoughts. 
The question is whether American aid can be given in 
any comparably immediate form on the actual battle- 
fronts. The despatch of the 2,000 American doctors 
and the 10,000 American engineers are answers; but 
though both are timely and valuable, neither makes 
the kind of difference that the German General Staff 
would be afraid of. The Allies were not going to lose 
the war in the West either for want of doctors or for 
want of railway transport. 

The most plausible suggestion that we have seen 
in regard to the Western front is that of the New York 
New Republic—aeroplanes. “* 5,000 American aviators 
on the Western front before Christmas” is its pro- 
gramme; and though the present establishment of 
the .American Army—here as elsewhere kept to a 
surprisingly pre-1914 scale—comprises less than 200 
aviators, the idea is not entirely Utopian. Airmen 
do not take long to train—not so long by many months 
as new infantry units, and not much longer than drafts 
for old infantry units; while the United States is 
extremely rich in the kind of human material from 
which the best aviators are made. The crux of the 
problem is machines ; and here the American engineering 
industry, whose vast and scattered resources still 
show a wide margin untapped for war purposes, could 
undoubtedly be organised, if the President saw fit, 
for a very large new aeroplane production. Of course, 
it may be preferred to organise it for the production 
of other articles—marine engines, for instance—but 
the intrinsic value of a really substantial reinforcement 
of the Anglo-French air service this year cannot be 
doubted. Aerial superiority of a highly serviceable 
kind is already within the Allies’ grasp; the British, 
indeed, possess it at the moment, though the French 
apparently do _ not. But overwhelming aerial 
superiority, leaving the Germans without a chance 
in the air at any point, and exposing the whole of 
their military machine to uninterrupted reconnaissance 
and ubiquitous merciless bombing, is still a good way 
off. With American aid it might be attained; and 
if it were, the chances of our winning a decisive victory 
this year would be very materially increased. 

Putting aside this tempting idea—which, so far as 
we know, is an idea only—it remains true, we think, 
that the only front on which the United States might 
have played a decisive part this year was the Russian 
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front. The forees employed on that front are so 
much smaller—both in men and in material—than 
those in the West, that smaller additions would affect 
their balance. Moreover, for political and disciplinary 
reasons, the despatch of an American force to the aid 
of the Russian Republic might have exercised an 
extremely salutary influence in that quarter. But, 
with its very small present resources, the United States 
cannot think of entering seriously upon more than 
one theatre of war. The sending of General Pershing 
to France means that the Russian theatre is left to 
the Russians. 





THE FUTURE OF FOREIGN 
8 TRADE 


T is not to be denied or concealed that the old- 

I fashioned individualist “ Free Trader” of the 
Manchester School finds himself—in the present 
world of Governments at war, trusts and international 
combines and the need for national developments of 
agriculture and the extraction of raw materials—in 
some intellectual difficulty. The egregious economic 
fallacies of the Protectionists leave him unmoved, 
except by a contemptuous wonder that seemingly 
educated people should be so incapable of logical 
thought. He still believes that Government Depart- 
ments are necessarily less capable than individual 
capitalist entrepreneurs to manage either manufacture 
or commerce; and he is still convinced, rightly or 
wrongly, that a régime of free competition among such 
individuals may be trusted to keep down “ profiteer- 
ing ”’ to at least as low a percentage of loading on costs 
as could be accomplished by any Government mono- 
poly. But what bothers him in private reflection, if 
he has any capacity for candid self-examination, is that 
the world more and more refuses to “ stay put” in this 
régime of individual capitalist competition. He finds 
one country after another, in industry after industry, 
substituting combination for separate trading ; the great 
amalgamation or trust, sometimes the organised interna- 
tional syndicate, for the congeries of individual capital- 
ists whom he could rely on always to “ make a market "’ ; 
and arbitrarily dictated terms for market prices. No 
“Free Trade’ economist, he finds, ventures to assure 
him that a jostling crowd of freely competing capitalists 
can contend on even terms with a systematic monopoly. 
Moreover, he has become uneasily aware that Govern- 
ments are entering into the business world, controlling 
here, subsidising there, sometimes even themselves 
producing in national factories for foreign as well 
as home sales; and that Governments may be moved 
by motives incompatible with those of the “ average 
business man” with whom he had counted on 
competing. No Free Trade economist, he discovers, 
gives him any encouragement for a belief that he, or 
any other private capitalist, can successfully compete 
in business against a Government, whether home or 
foreign, which may quite profitably find its end in a 
persistent trading loss. Hence the candid individualist 
Free Trader finds himself to-day—though he still feels 
warranted in thinking Fiscal Protection as dead, in- 
tellectually, to all reasoning beings, as Queen Anne— 
naked in a world of wolves. But let him take courage. 
What is destined to disappear is not merely the doctrine 
of unfettered individual competition among capitalists 
as the regulator of foreign trade, and with it the clamour 
for Import Duties, but, eventually, the very organisation 





by which international commerce has hitherto been 
conducted. 

It is, to the ordinary man, a disconcerting thought that 
the world will not always depend for the supply of its 
wants on the chance-medley of profit-seeking traders and 
financiers, who, avowedly without regard for either the 
real needs of the consumers, or the collective interests 
of their respective nations, provinces or municipalities, 
buy here and sell there, exclusively with the object of 
making a profit on each transaction. What will occur 
when “ Manchesterism ”’ is superseded ? 

Now, as to what may immediately happen in the 
welter of “* reconstruction,” under the united wisdom of 
allied War Cabinets, it would be vain to prophesy. To 
find what the nations can do for the best, in the desperate 
struggle to escape general starvation by getting as quickly 
as possible back to productive industry, will tax the 
powers of our greatest statesmen. We may well, in the 
words of the Prayer-book, ask God, “* who alone worketh 
great marvels,” to endow our rulers with the necessary 
knowledge and intelligence ! We have here the humbler 
task of suggesting what may eventually be the system 
by which nations, provinces and municipalities will ex- 
change their productions—-an organisation of interna- 
tional commerce quite different from that to which the 
individualist Free Trader and the capitalist “ Tariff 
Reformer’ have hitherto felt themselves confined. 
The new organisation will not immediately be substi- 
tuted for the old, though the germs of it are already in 
existence, and were, before the war, visibly growing. 
But it will, we believe, in another form, so far as com- 
merce is concerned, be the organisation of the future, 
and towards it, therefore, we may be wise to bend all our 
transitional expedients. 

International commerce began, we may suppose, in an 
export trade. Even a generation ago it was still custom- 
ary for merchants to load ships with speculative cargoes 
for foreign parts, chosen according to what it was be- 
lieved that the natives would like. But international 
commerce has become progressively less and less of the 
nature of a speculation in exports, and is now steadily 
becoming, so far as the civilised world is concerned, 
a fetching from other countries of imports which the 
importing country consciously desires. Foreign com- 
merce will, in the future, be entirely an “ order ”’ trade. 
Each local set of citizen-consumers, whether called a 
nation, a province, a municipality or a voluntary Co- 
operative Society, will purchase from other similar sets 
of persons in different localities exactly what it suits 
them to purchase. There would thus be no exports, in 
the original sense of the word, but only a series of re- 
ciprocal imports, the payments for which would be ad- 
justed like those under the present international money 
order system, by the International Postal Union. There 
would, accordingly, in this world of the future, be no 
room for import duties, which the buyers would plainly 
find no sense in placing on their own purchases. If the 
several localities retain fiscal autonomy they might, of 
course, levy export duties if they chose ; but they would, 
as at present (except, possibly, in rare cases of complete 
local monopoly), not find it profitable to put this barrier 
between themselves and their customers, who would 
always have the world before them in which to make their 
purchases. 

We see this future organisation of international com- 
merce in germ before us to-day. By far the greatest 
traders at the present moment are the belligerent 
Governments, which are doing all their colossal mer- 
chanting on this system of reciprocal imports—of 
buying and fetching from other countries what each re- 
quires. Nor is this merely an incident of war. Even be- 
fore the war, nearly all Governments were, for all the 
varied requirements of their swollen public departments, 
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the most extensive single purchasers of foreign com- 
modities in their respective countries ; and it is easy to 
see that, after the war, this Collectivist importation 
will be everywhere greatly increased. The purchases in 
this country of the Indian Store Department, the Crown 
Agents for the Colonies and the High Commissioners of 
the respective Dominions will be more colossal than ever. 
Even before the war the national mines and factories of 
one country were dealing directly with the Govern- 
ments of other countries which sought to purchase their 
—- ; and we know that arrangements have already 

een made for this to be done in future on a colossal 
scale. But perhaps the most interesting germ of the 
system of international commerce of the future was, 
before the war, to be seen in the reciprocal trading of the 
several Co-operative Wholesale Societies. Europe had, 
in 1914, more than 20 millions of its families—something 
like a fifth of its whole population—in democratically 
organised Co-operative Societies, collectively manufac- 
turing or purchasing, and distributing among them- 
selves, for individual consumption, something like 200 
million pounds’ worth of food and household supplies 
annually. During the war the membership and trade of 
these Co-operative Societies have—except in the areas 
actually devastated by war—everywhere largely in- 
creased, allowance being made for the men temporarily 
absent in the fighting lines. What is material for our 
present purpose is the organisation of these thousands of 
Co-operative Societies in each country into gigantic 
Co-operative Wholesale Societies, which not only 
manufacture and purchase collectively for the supply of 
their constituent societies—thus to this extent ousting 
the profiteering trader—but also import direct from other 
countries the exotic commodities that their members 
desire. The English and Scottish Co-operative Whole- 
sale Societies, for instance, are in this way by far the 
largest single purchasers in Denmark of butter and in 
Greece of currants, whilst they are rapidly becoming so in 
West Africa of palm oil and in Canada of wheat. In 
Ceylon they have their own plantations of tea, of which 
they are by far the largest purchasers in the world. 
Germany, France, Russia, Belgium, Italy, Denmark, and 
other countries have each their Co-operative Wholesale 
Societies similarly organised. And these national Co- 
operative Wholesale Societies were, before the war, 
steadily increasing their dealings direct with each other, 
always on the system of reciprocal imports, each buying 
from the other exactly what it required when it required 
it. In Italy, where Municipal Collectivism has been 
so rapidly developing, there is an interesting alliance 
of Municipalities—a twentieth century Hanseatic 
League—for purchasing one from another those 
municipal products which one town requires and 
another can spare. 

We suggest, in short, that commerce between civilised 
people in all ordinary commodities will be more and 
more conducted in this way ; that Government Depart- 
ments, Municipalities and Co-operative Societies— 
which will become more than ever the dominating pur- 
chasers in the world market—will order from each other 
the articles that each requires whenever it is found that 
they can be obtained in this way more cheaply and con- 
veniently than by production at home; that more and 
more of the oversea trade will thus take the form, not of 
exports sent out of the several countries for sale at a profit, 
but of reciprocal imports purchased directly by the asso- 
ciated consumers (whether Government Departments, 
Municipalities or Co-operative Societies) ; that we shall 
estimate the advantage of this international or inter- 
municipal commerce (as the economists have always 
urged), not by any profit made by the seller, but by the 
convenience and cheapness gained by the buyer; that 
there will, accordingly, be no need for “ prohibiting ” 

® 


foreign imports, if for any reason we do not like them, 
as our agents will simply not purchase for us anything 
that we do not instruct them to purchase ; there will be 
no coercive “‘dumping”’ upon us of alien products that we 
abhor, as no one can compel our Government Depart- 
ments or Municipalities, or Co-operative Societies to use 
or buy what they do not like; there will thus be un- 
limited scope for developing our own production as we 
think fit—just as the Co-operative Wholesale Society 
habitually “ nurses” a new department that it starts, 
sometimes for years—without giving any ground of 
offence to other nations ; and that, far from Protective 
Tariffs or Import Duties of any sort coming to fill a 
larger place in the world, they will presently be as extinct 
as the dodo—all of which speculations we commend to 
the consideration of the thoughtful reader. Meanwhile, 
if the Imperial Cabinet now sitting would deign to 
take a hint, it would find that it could give the go-by to 
most of the insoluble problems of internationg] trade 
over which its members are, we imagine, breakiffg their 
teeth, by arranging for the Government of each part of 
the British Empire to buy, on long-term contracts, from 
the Governments of the other parts of the Empire such of 
the surplus products of their areas as each for its own pur- 
poses requires. It is invidious for all time to prohibit 
even our present enemies from purchasing any of our 
spelter or tungsten. It would be much more conducive 
to peace for our several Governments to purchase in 
advance, for our own needs, either the whole output or as 
much as we shall require—-a course to which no one 
can possibly take exception. 


THE WAR AND LIBERTY 
I.—CONSTITUTIONAL LIBERTY. 


HROUGH the history of every country of 
Europe runs the effort to win liberty. Some- 
times it is the struggle for national liberty, 
for the freedom of a nation from alien rule; sometimes 
it is for political liberty, for the freedom of a people to 
govern itself through its own representatives; some- 
times it is for personal liberty, for the freedom of the 
individual to lead his life in his own way. Powerful 
forces have contended on the other side—the pride of a 
dominant race, or dynasty, or class, or Church. Subtle 
theories of politics, persuasively advanced by men of 
short views or interested motives, have often clouded 
the issue and prevented support. The task has been 
hard and long. Multitudes of men have shared in it. 
The names of some, statesmen and generals, philosophers 
and poets, the illustrious protagonists of liberty, live in 
the world’s memory; the undistinguished mass are 
recorded only by the results they won. Multitudes of 
men, famous or unknown, in many countries and 
through many centuries, have given up their ease, spent 
their labour and their means, often sacrificed their freedom 
in the gaols or their lives on the battlefield or on the 
scaffold, for the sake of this cause in which they passion- 
ately believed. In the light of the momentous experi- 
ence through which the world has been passing, how does 
that cause stand now? Were the aims of these men 
right, their purpose as beneficent as they thought it, 
their labours and their sacrifices worth the making ; 
or has it all proved to be a futile thing, a splendid but 
pathetic failure ? 

Throughout the struggle for political liberty one plea 
was always and everywhere advanced on its behalf— 
that democracies would be pacific; ready, indeed, to 
take up arms in self-defence or, when necessary, In 
support of liberty elsewhere, but not to make war for 
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the sake of domination or glory. Accustomed to value 
liberty at home, the very principle that underlay their 
own national life would lead them to respect the liberties 
of others. Autocracies, it was urged, could not be so 
trusted. They had always been the home of the 
military spirit. Denying liberty to their own subjects, 
they would care even less for the liberty of their neigh- 
bours. Always in danger from discontent at home, their 
best safeguard lay in diverting the energies of their 
subjects to military enterprises abroad and dazzling 
their minds by victories. If mankind wished to live in 
peace, let them appoint and control their own governors, 
and not abandon power to the hands of dynasts. Of the 
truth of this contention the war, which has been devas- 
tating Europe for so long, has furnished a final and 
most tragic proof. 

There is no need to travel again the well-worn path 
which leads to the conclusion that the war had its 
origin in the empires of the centre of Europe and not 
in the democracies of the West. For those who were 
members of the British Cabinet during the years that 
preceded the war and at the time of its outbreak, it is 
not a matter of deduction or of belief, but of know- 
ledge, that there was no plot among the neighbours of 
Germany to injure her, that there was no “ policy of 
encirclement ’’ designed to check her commercial expan- 
sion and to precede a military attack. They know 
that the Government of Great Britain had no other wish 
than to live at peace with all the world, and no other 
aim during the fateful days before the outbreak of war 
than to attempt any and every means to ward off the 
disaster. And they know that both France and Russia 
earnestly desired peace also; their readiness to agree to 
any proposal that offered a prospect of preserving peace 
gave evidence of it ; their painful uncertainty, when war 
was imminent, as to the course the United Kingdom 
would take, was in itself enough to disprove the theory 
of a prearranged attack. 

If the German plan had been successful, there is little 
room todoubt that Germany would have frankly accepted 
responsibility for the war, and even claimed credit 
for the vigour and efficiency of her action. If Belgium 
had been acquiescent and Great Britain neutral ; if the 
French armies had been swiftly overthrown, Paris 
occupied and France crushed ; if blow after blow had 
driven back the forces of Russia; if a quick campaign 
had brought a triumphant peace, with large indemnities 
from the defeated Powers, great territorial gains on the 
eastern frontier and an assured domination in the 
Balkans and Turkey—we may be sure that the world 
would have heard little of a circle of jealous rivals 
combining to crush a_ peace-loving Germany and 
Austria ; the truth would have been proudly proclaimed ; 
this war would have been acknowledged as of a piece 
with the aggressive wars by which Frederick the Great 
and Bismarck had established the position of Prussia 
in Europe; militarism, it would have been claimed, 
had again been justified by its success. 

The war began, and for a long time continued, with 
every sign in Germany of popular support. It was a 
people’s war, it is true; but the soul of the people had 
been infected by its rulers. 

In a free State the nation makes its own institutions 
according to its genius, and the institutions help in their 
turn to mould the nation. The people and its institu- 
tions are products of one another. Where the State is 
not free, the institutions mould the nation, but it is 
the governors who make the institutions. In a country 
where one man rules, his ideas determine the mould 
which is to leave its impress on the character of the 
people. In Germany the schools and the universities 
were controlled by the Government. The official classes 





titles and decorations from the hands of the State was 
general among the middle classes. By a thousand 
means the Government could direct the current of 
thought among the people; and the Government took 
its tone from the Emperor. Hence the character of the 
person who sat upon the throne was universally, and 
rightly, regarded as a matter of the greatest public 
importance. If William II. had been a man of pacific 
disposition, of sober, restrained judgment, careful indeed 
of the defence of his country and eager for its develop- 
ment, but inspired by aspirit of goodwill to other States 
and contemptuous of military glory for its own sake, 
he would have surrounded himself with men of similar 
principles ; the work of government would have been 
conducted in that atmosphere ; the fountains of honour 
would have irrigated that soil; professors would have 
been appointed to the universities who would have 
directed the mind of the younger generation to those 
ends; the official classes, and the Press under official 
influence, would have disseminated those ideas; the 
tone of Germany would have been different and Europe 
might have been at rest. But as it was, all these 
agencies worked in the opposite direction. 

They made full use of the propagandist material ready 
to their hand. Fresh in the minds of the German 
people was the recollection of three wars, against 
Denmark, against Austria, and against France, all of 
them planned in Germany, all of them short and com- 
pletely successful, and each resulting in added greatness 
to the German State. All around them, and in every 
man’s home, they saw evidences of the remarkable 
industrial development and growth in material 
prosperity which had followed the Bismarckian era. 
Was it surprising that they readily listened to the 
doctrine that aggressiveness pays? At the same time 
the men who had been placed in the chairs of intellectual 
authority were constantly telling them that the world 
progresses best if the most vigorous are dominant ; that 
success in war is the test of vigour; that aggressiveness 
is not only profitable but is necessary in the best interest 
of mankind; that, in the long view, militarism is 
justified, and indeed demanded, by a sound system of 
morals. This hasty deduction from the principle of 
evolution in nature, continually disseminated, came 
to be widely believed. ‘“‘ The phrases men are accus- 
tomed to repeat incessantly, end,” as Goethe said, 
‘““by becoming convictions and ossify the organs of 
intelligence.” 

So throughout the nation the “will to war” was 
fostered. All the influences that radiated from the 
centre combined to render a docile people what it 
became, the willing instrument of terrific war. He who 
sows the seed is responsible for the crop. The Kaiser 
is answerable not only for the decisions at the moment 
of crisis, the rejection in turn of each of the expedients 
suggested by the Entente Powers for averting a conflict 
—mediation, a conference, arbitration; he is answer- 
able not only for the actual declaration of war itself ; 
his is the even heavier responsibility of having cultivated 
and nurtured, during the quarter of a century that he 
had been on the throne, an arrogant pride and a 
spirit of aggression throughout his people. Yet had 
his policy been different, he would have been false to 
the tradition of his House. To make their nation ready, 
both in opinion and in military training, both in mind 
and body, to wage war relentlessly, when the right 
moment came, for the glory of the prince and the profit 
of the State, was the historic part of the Hohenzollerns. 
In Austria-Hungary the Hapsburgs had followed a 
parallel line, but with feebler steps and less successful 
results. ‘*‘ Hapsburg policy,” says Mr. Wickham Steed, 
‘* is exalted opportunism in the pursuit of an unchanging 
dynastic idea.’ In his later years the Emperor Francis 
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Joseph had given full rein to the ambitious statesmen 
who promoted a reckless forward policy in the Balkans. 
His age made him incompetent, even if he had been 
willing, to maintain an atmosphere favourable to peace, 
and the political institutions he had succeeded in 
preserving gave no scope to democracy to exercise 
control. 

The Dynasts made the war. Their peoples were 
infected by their spirit and endorsed it, or were powerless 
to intervene and acquiesced. Britain, a monarchy but 
a true democracy, and republican France, drawn 
in from the outset, had no hand in bringing about the 
catastrophe. Italy, the third great democracy of 
western Europe, cut herself free from her allies when she 
found they were bent on aggression. The intervention 
of the United States, a nation pacific through and 
through, sets the seal on the judgment. It was the 
countries where constitutional liberty was absent 
that brought this calamity upon mankind. 

Analyse the causes of the war and trace them back 
to their historic origins, and it will be found that its 
ultimate authors are the sovereigns and the thinkers, 
the statesmen and clerics, who have upheld the principle 
of the Divine Right of Kings. The men who have 
supported the doctrine that a single individual, chosen 
by the accident of birth, has an indefeasible title to 
cuntrol the policy and direct the energies of scores of 
millions of his fellow men; that the fortunes of whole 
nations may be determined by his disposition, be 
swayed by his health or sickness, and profoundly 
affected by his death—the men who have helped this 
irrational doctrine to survive from the ancient world 
into the Middle Ages, and from the Middle Ages to our 
own time; who stopped the tide of liberty at the 
western frontiers of the central Empires and dammed 
its flow whenever its springs burst out within them— 
they, in the last resort, are the authors of the war. 

Had Russia remained an autocracy, Europe might 
in the future have been subject toasimilar danger from 
that side. Although Russia was guiltless of aggression 
now, there could have been no security that an ambitious 
Tsar, backed by a more efficient organisation and faced 
by a weakened Germany, might not have seized some 
favourable opportunity to extend his frontiers and 
aggrandise his throne. The Revolution has not only 
opened a broad vista of progress for the peoples of 
Russia ; it is a happy augury also for their neighbours. 
For this lesson is clear to read in the vivid light of the 
conflagration still devastating Europe, that wherever 
liberty is lacking militarism may grow and spread and 
dominate, and that a free constitution for each nation 
is the best security for the peace of the rest. 

HERBERT SAMUEL. 


THE RUSSIAN PRESS SINCE THE 
REVOLUTION 


OR a week or two after the event, the Revolution 
H made a poor show in the Russian papers. One 
awaited the immediately post-Revolution journals 

with impatience, but when they came, there was little 
excitement to be got from them. The Provisional Govern- 
ment, legislating against time, removing restrictions in a 
fine, free, careless rapture, naturally demanded the utmost 
publicity. Its acts flooded the Russian Press. Column 
after column was filled with its efforts, expressed in legal 
language, one sentence to each lengthy paragraph, to put 
the new system on a working basis. The triumph of demo- 
cracy no longer presented itself as a tremendous drama ; 
one saw it actually as a series of documents. 





Another conspicuous feature of the Russian papers of 
the second half of March was the quantity and character of 
the messages of congratulation which reached the Provi- 
sional Government. Presumably it was impossible to sort 
these out, and the Press must have been invited to help 
themselves. Columns were filled with telegrams from 
important municipalities expressing their joyful adhesion 
to the new order, cheek by jowl with ungrammatical messages 
from, e.g., the 14th Company of the 7,038th Infantry 
(Reserve) Regiment, stationed at Little Duckpondsk, 
stating the determination of the men not to sheathe the 
sword (not lightly drawn) while honour and freedom were 
at stake. Factory employees held meetings, and wired 
Petrograd their resolution to help the new Government by 
working with doubled energy. 

A little later space began to permit the discussion of the 
Imperial family, whose past seems to have evoked far more 
interest than its future. It is a striking fact that bitterness 
is almost entirely absent from the articles and interviews 
which have been appearing on the subject of the Romanovs. 
There is apparently a tendency to look on Nicholas IT. and 
his family as suffering from the inherent defects of an 
institution with which they were, in spite of themselves, 
connected ; their personal misdeeds, such as they are, 
searcely seem to call for comment. The Empress, or 
Alexandra Feodorovna, as she is now everywhere called, is 
a partial exception ; the memories of the Rasputin epoch 
are too recent and too painful. Also, a few documents 
have been found at Tsarskoye Selo and passed on to the 
papers. The Utro Rossiyi (Moscow) has printed a large 
number of letters and telegrams from the ex-Empress to 
Rasputin and Nicholas II. An epistle to the former begins : 

Unspeakable joy that thou, our beloved, came to visit us. How 
could I thank thee enough for it all ; I could neither speak nor hear ; 

I could only feel. When thou art with us I long to fall asleep on 
_ thy shoulder, in quiet, peacefully, silently, as my spirit goes off 

to some far-off place. Thou didst take it where it longed to go. 


Genuine documents of the old régime are now being 
reprinted in huge quantities. The Retch gives the following 
amusing little relic, discovered by the local Executive 
Committee in the police archives of Bielev, a town in the 
Province of Tula. Drafted in verbose officialese, this 
report is unconscious satire at its highest : 


January 15th, 1914. 
No. 3. 

Bielev. 

I beg to inform your Excellency that in the urban district of 
Bielev at the present time much seditious conversation is being 
occasioned by a dog, bearing the name of Stolypin. Investigations 
have been instituted establishing the fact that this animal is in the 
possession of the railway hospital doctor Gromov, who himself 
gave it its name. 

With reference to this unsuitable name I addressed myself to the 
head of the Bieley gendarme department, Sergeant Gryaznov, who 
informed me that the matter in point does not constitute an offence, 
but is only a joke, which relates to the deceased President of the 
Council of Ministers, Stolypin. 

The above-mentioned doctor was summoned a few days ago with 
reference to this matter by the head of the department, and explained 
that he had not named the dog Stolypin, but Stolypka. Neverthe- 
less, the suggestion of Sergeant Gryaznov that the dog should be 
destroyed was received by the doctor with silence. At the present 
moment the servant and children of Dr. Gromov, likewise his neigh- 
bours, being acquainted with the dog, continue to call it Stolypin as 
before, and also as before one is compelled to listen to seditious 
talk among the general public with reference to this unsuitable name. 

Dr. Gromov, according to inquiries privately collected by me, 
appears to have taken an enthusiastic part in the railway strike of 
1905, and by his present behaviour he compels one entirely to mis- 
trust his political soundness. 


Secret. 


Under-officer (signature). 
To His Excellency, 
The Chief of the Gendarmerie Department of the Province of Tula. 


A grimmer side of police activity is illustrated by lists of 
agents provocateurs, which are now being published by 
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order of the Ministry of Justice. The Retch of April 9/22 
contained a list of seventy-nine of these persons, with a 
promise of more to follow (the greater number of names 
will never be published, even so, as the Petrograd police 
succeeded in destroying most of their records), while the 
Russkoye Slovo has been printing similar lists found in 
Moscow. The provocators were attached to all the “ Left ” 
parties, from the Cadets to the Anarchists, while a few 
were seconded to special duties among the students at 
various educational institutions. The rates of pay were 
not unduly high; the agents must have been regarded as 
part-time employees only. One or two specimens* may 
be given : 

P. I. Ignatiev, a peasant, native of Province of Novgorod, party 
name Porozov. Employed at a factory on the Okhta. Corre- 
sponded with Lenin. Had connections with the Social-Democratic 
Party’s organ, Pravda (‘* Truth”), and with the S.D. members of 
the Duma. A member of the Petrograd Committee which, thanks 
to him, was liquidated in 1913. 70-80 roubles a month. 

U. O. Syerova, the wife of a member of the Second Duma, exiled 
to Siberia. (Known as ‘** Ulianova.”) She has been arrested. 

Z. A. Lushchik (*‘ The Bear”). An ex-student of Petrograd 
University, member of an illegal committee and of the staff of 
the Students’ Gazette, where he appeared as a representative of the 
Social Democrats. Had entire confidence of students ; not suspected. 
40-50 roubles. He has been arrested. 

E. K. Khudyak, a Cossack. (‘*‘ The Bug.) A student of the 
Psychoneurological Institute. 25 roubles. 


The number of students belonging to associations and 
in the pay of the police inclines one to suppose that these 
bodies were mainly run for the benefit of the spies. One 
of the agents mentioned above is the wife of an ex-member 
of the Duma. But the Retch of April 5/18 contained a 
brief announcement of the arrest of Z. I. Vyrovoy, a member 
of the Social Democratic Party in the First Duma. Docu- 
ments found in the Police Department prove that he has 
been in the pay of the police since 1910. 

The advertisements in the post-Revolution Press are 
worth a brief mention. The “ Freedom Loan” is taking 
up much space, and is receiving editorial booming such as 
surely no other war loan has ever had. New journals are 
rushing into a censorless world, the number of papers being 
apparently restricted only by the quantity of paper. A 
new Social-Democratic daily has just appeared, Novaya 
Zhizn (“ The New Life ’’), under the editorship of Maxim 
Gorky. The advertisements announce that Messrs. Mac- 
donald, Shaw and Wells have been invited to contribute ; 
also Hr. Liebknecht, Kautsky and Mehring. Advertise- 
ments of political meetings and conferences are almost a 
new feature. The theatres seem to be going on much as 
usual, except that revolutionary plays are being put on, 
with a few satires at the expense of the old régime. Masses 
of political pamphlets are being published, and books on 
constitutional subjects are being widely advertised. For 
some days after the Revolution the funeral announcements 
of the victims were a pathetic feature. ‘* Murdered by the 
Tsar’s police, a Sister of Mercy ——”; “ Killed by the 
police of the old order, the Student ——,”’ was the form 
they generally took. 

A few weeks after the Revolution the era of conferences 
began. With free speech an established fact organisations 
of every character sprang up from underground and sent 
delegates to a town, generally to Petrograd. The political 
parties (except those of the Right) have been meeting. 
The reports of these conferences are not, on the whole, 
exciting. Everybody, more or less, wishes to support the 
Provisional Government, and to continue the war until a 
lasting peace is assured. The “ separate peace ” which is feared 
so much over here finds few supporters within the ranks of 
the more influential political bodies. Nationalist organisa- 
tions are also getting up congresses. These, as may be 
supposed, have more to do than to congratulate the Govern- 


ment. The Lithuanians and Ukrainians are asking for inde- 
pendence. There are co-operative conferences, conferences 
of local garrisons, of local administrators, and of various 
professions. Indeed, it is not surprising to find one or two 
garrisons, according to the Birzheviya Vedomosty, passing 
resolutions condemning the excessive amount of talk. 
Never has there been such an orgy of May Meetings. The 
conferences, uncertain of their own status, have frequently 
taken executive powers to themselves, to the surprise of the 
military and other authorities. The War Minister is com- 
pelled to publish a proclamation declining to honour any 
mandate authorising persons to visit the front which does 
not proceed from his Department. It has suddenly become 
very much the thing to be sent to the front, to assure the 
army that it has all Russia behind it. 

The ironic touch, which beyond all description marks the 
Revolution as Russian, is supplied by one of the professional 
conferences. In Odessa a conference is held of members of 
the criminal classes. There were over forty delegates, 
many of whom had been sent from prison to attend this 
meeting. With that touching faith in law which is so 
striking a feature of the character of the successful criminal, 
one delegate declared that the members present were 
anxious to comply with legal requirements, and recom- 
mended all the convicts who had escaped during the 
Revolution to return to prison voluntarily, because it was 
better to be liberated by process of law than to be a fugitive 
from justice. Another speaker contrasted criminals with 
statesmen (old régime); undoubtedly the former were the 
less harmful to society. The conference adopted resolutions 
supporting the Provisional Government, thanking it for 
its rehabilitation of the “ stepsons of life” (was Gorky 
present ?), promising to return to honest life as soon as 
possible, and, apparently, sanctioning a public appeal 
for funds for this purpose. The proceedings appear to have 
been conducted in a thoroughly common-sense manner. 

Such are a few of the less urgent matters which have 
been engaging attention in Russia. Everything has shifted 
to the Left. And yet something of the conventionally 
exaggerated “ Holy Russia” of the story-books remains. 
The Retch is the Petrograd organ of the Cadets (Constitu- 
tional Democrats). Its staff is mainly Jewish ; its readers 
are the intelligentsia. But for the Russian, this year’s 
Paschal Feast had a significance which demolished the 
distinction between Christian and Jew. The first leading 
article of the Retch of Easter Eve was devoted to the coming 
festival, and contained these words : “* Even those who have 
given their energies to the fullest possible extent to the 
great task of the renewal of free Russia must in the secret 
places of their souls seek for some life-creating source, to 
enable them to look the future boldly in the face.” Then the 
promise of Easter, and the conclusion: “ Blessed through- 
out the ages be this wonderful symbol—the highest and 
best which has been given to mankind in all the thousands 
of years of his historic life!” There speaks the Russia of 
the Resurrection. J. W. 


NAVAL HOSPITAL STOPPAGES 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


HOSE who care to step into any post office and 
inquire for information about the Navy will 
be handed a small booklet on ‘‘ How to Join 

the Royal Navy,” in which is set forth the various 
qualifications of the various ratings, also the rates of 
pay and “ advantages of service.’’ Amongst the latter 
will be found that : 


_ Medical attendance and medicine are given free of charge ; 
in cases requiring it, treatment in a Naval Hospital is allowed, 
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full pay being allowed for three months (my italics), with a 
deduction after the first 70 days unless previously invalided 
from the Service. 
And thereon hangs one of the oldest and best-founded 
grievances of the men of the Navy, because the “ full 
pay for three months” is a myth ! 

Until a few years ago that particular legend read in 
the recruiting literature of the time as follows : 

Medicine and hospital treatment, both at home and abroad, 
are provided at the Government expense. Full pay is con- 
tinued in hospital for three months, with a slight deduction 
after the first thirty days. 

For many years that “ advantage ”’ figured as a Parlia- 
mentary annual when the Navy Estimates came on for 
discussion, till My Lords were graciously pleased to bend 
to popular clamour, altering the “‘ slight deduction ”’ to 
“ deduction,”’ but still maintaining the legend of “ full 
pay , being allowed for three months. What are the 
‘acts ? 

The pay of the vast majority of the men of the Navy 
does not exceed 2s. per day. The scale of hospital 
stoppages, after the expiration of the first thirty days, 
as laid down in the Admiralty Instructions, are : 

10d. a day should the pay of the rating be not less than 
1s. 7d. per day. 

8d. a day should the pay of the rating be less than 1s. 7d. 
per day. 

4d. a day for boys. 

A boy’s pay is: Boy (2nd Class) 6d. per day, boy (Ist 
Class) 7d. per day. An ordinary seaman’s pay is Is. 3d. 
per day ; an able seaman’s pay until he has completed 
six years is 1s. 8d. per day, so readers will be able to 
judge the truth of the full pay for three months state- 
ment, also the Admiralty idea of what constituted a 
*“ slight deduction” after the first thirty days! Naval 
officers are not subject to hospital stoppages ; they can 
enjoy unlimited hospital treatment free of all cost to 
themselves, and this makes the system look doubly 
unjust to the men of the lower deck. 

Further inquiry, however, somewhat mitigates this 
incongruity of treatment between officers and men. 
Like a good many more things connected with the 
Admiralty Regulations, hospital stoppages seem to have 
been in existence long before they were legalised. In 
the old days ship captains seem to have done pretty 
well as they liked, and it is quite probable that the 
present system arose when some captain, finding a 
number of his men under the doctor’s care for diseases 
that could not be diagnosed by the medical practitioners 
of the time, suspected malingering, and in a rough and 
ready way of combating it imposed a stoppage of pay 
after so many days on the sick list. What one captain 
does to-day a dozen do next week, and in six months’ 
time it has been so extensively copied as to be general ; 
and so hospital stoppages, like so many other Service 
regulations introduced to meet a local trouble, broadened 
into a general practice, crystallised into a system and 
got embodied in the Admiralty Regulations, where they 
have remained ever since. They were and are intended 
as an antidote to malingering in hospital by the method 
of application. | Youngsters would be more likely to 
resort to the practice than the older petty and chief 
petty officers; and so we find a boy robbed of two- 
thirds of his pay after thirty days, an ordinary seaman 
of just over half, and a young able seaman of exactly 
one half. But to-day, with the highly skilled Naval 


medical staff, the possibility of malingering even for a 
couple of days, let alone thirty, is so remote that the 
original justification of the practice no longer applies. 
What does the Government make out of it and what 
does it lose ? A question asked in the House of Commons 
quite recently elicited the reply that for the financial 
year 1915-16 the approximate amount of these stoppages 


was £8,300, not a large amount considering the rigours of 
service in the North Sea and the number of men em- 
ployed during the year. If hospital stoppages were 
abolished the Government would gain at least three 
times that amount, for what is the practice behind it all ? 

A man contracts some illness which cannot be dealt 
with on board, so he is packed off to one or other of the 
Naval hospitals for treatment. The one object in his 
mind from the day he enters is to get out again before the 
expiration of the thirty days. In the case of relapses 
the Regulations lay down that : 

In the case of venereal disease all persons who are again 
checked sick within fourteen days of the expiration of the 
previous period of sickness are to be considered as under 
continuous treatment. All other cases are to be dealt with 
on their merits, but as a general rule they are to be considered 
as continuous if checked sick with the same complaint within 
the seven days. 


And so men assume a fitness they do not feel at their 
discharge from hospital, }get placed on “light duty” 
when they get on board their ship, struggle along for 
ten or fourteen days, and then back again to hospital 
for further treatment! Naval doctors know what will 
happen if a man remains more than thirty days, and so 
are sympathetic towards the desire to get out. And why 
not ? 

Quite recently an engineer officer came to the writer 
in great trouble over a chief engine-room artificer, who 
was in hospital and had been there just on three months. 
This man had 17} years’ service to his credit and 
has been employed in the North Sea since the outbreak 
of hostilities. The tremendous strain at last told and 
there was a general breakdown. Sent to hospital, he 
developed another complaint which necessitated an 
operation. Instead of getting better the man got 
gradually worse. The officer in question visited the man 
in hospital, when he found him in a state bordering on 
collapse, and after a time elicited the fact that he was 
worrying about his pay: a part of it had been stopped 
since he had exceeded thirty days in hospital, and in a 
few days it would cease altogether. What would happen 
to his wife and children ? Inquiries were at once set on 
foot, this official and that official was appealed to, the 
only reply being: “These stoppages are in accordance 
with Regulations” ! 

An attempt was made to prove that this was a special 
case and deserved special consideration. That argument 
failed because it was not a special case. The Regulation 
on that head says: 

Whenever any person belonging to the Fleet may be sent 
to a Naval hospital or sick quarters at home, for treatment of 
any serious bodily injury sustained by him while serving, and, 
arising from an immediate act of duty, the Admiralty are 
authorised to allow such person to be paid a sum equal to his 
full pay for such further period (after thirty days) as he may 
remain in hospital or sick quarters. 

That Regulation is interpreted in the narrowest possible 
way. ‘“ Bodily injury ” means in the official eye a 
wound ; and so as to tie the hands of anyone who might 
feel inclined to a broader interpretation, no man can 
escape hospital stoppages unless he possesses a “ Hurt 
Certificate,” only granted 

When any person shall receive a wound or hurt in any act 
of duty while serving either aftoat or on shore or in consequence 
of extraordinary exposure or exertion on service. The medical 
officer is to prepare a hurt certificate describing minutely the 
nature of the injury or disability, together with the concern 
in which it was received and the particular act of duty on 
which the injured person was employed and whether he was 
sober or nor at the time. 


Pretty obviously, the man who breaks down from long 
continual strain cannot claim a “* Hurt Certificate, and 
so we have to-day a multitude of cases like the one 


recorded. 
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For the past thirty years at least questions have been 
continually asked in Parliament on the subject gene- 
rally and the injustice to particular individuals. Always 
the stereotyped reply is forthcoming : “ These stoppages 
are in accordance with the conditions embodied in the 
King’s Regulations and Admiralty Instructions.” The 
justice or injustice of the system never enters into the 
consideration of the official spokesman. 

For the past twelve years the petty officers of the 
Navy have issued an annual document which they call 
“The lower deck Magna Carta,” in which the abolition 
of hospital stoppages takes a prominent place. So far 
their appeal has been issued in vain. When will the 
Admiralty abolish what is without question an iniqui- 
tous system, and, reading the recruiting literature 
literally, a gross breach of faith with those who join the 


Navy ? 


OBSERVATIONS 
To is no illusion in departments and places 


where they rule as to the phenomenon which is 

so beautifully called “labour unrest.” More 
trouble, and perhaps more constant trouble, is anticipated. 
Indeed, some impressionable observers speak in solemn 
undertones of the rattle of machine-guns sooner or later 
to be heard in our land. It is a fact that one notorious 
demagogue has already arranged his complex existence and 
his very considerable possessions in such a way as to mini- 
mise for himself the inconveniences of the revolution which 
he thinks is certain to arrive. Such an attitude shows, in 
my opinion, a quite remarkable inability to estimate con- 
tending forces. I see no likelihood whatever of British 
soldiers winding machine-guns, or even being ordered to 
wind machine-guns, against British workmen. True, the 
Prime Minister long ago made up his mind that compulsion 
was the right nostrum for industrial maladies during the 
war. He has stuck to the idea with all the dangerous 
obstinacy which often characterises a highly mercurial 
mind. His own personal experiences on the Clyde on a 
historic occasion, startling though they were, did not move 
him. True also he has the support of reactionaries— 
persons with the imagination and elasticity of Portland 
stone—such as Lord Milner, who doubtless still privately 
regards Campbell-Bannerman as a sentimental fool. But 
other and wiser individuals on high have more accurately 
measured the situation. Just as the great experiment of 
attacking an organ of opinion taught the Government a 
lesson, so the arrest of strike-leaders has taught them a 
lesson—namely, the peril of bluffing. The strange thing is 
that Whitehall seems yet to have no notion whatever of 
trying to treat labour as labour obviously ought to be 
treated. That policy is probably being held in reserve 
for use on the ultimate Hindenburg line of reaction. 


Ba * os 


The curious pro-labour leading article, even more pro- 
nounced than certain of its predecessors, in the Times of 
Monday is perhaps traceable to the same origin as the 
food-ticket agitation of the Deily Mail and the Evening 
News. The Northcliffian funir! The prophet of the 
standard loaf and sweet peas is in mortal fear of food riots, 
and apparently he is not susceptible to the operations of 
reason. This, by the way, is not his first Terror during the 
war. The chief organisers of the food-economy campaign 
(which is succeeding) have personally entreated him ; but 
invain. It has been urged upon him—though quite wrongly 
—that no food-economy campaign can triumph if he crabs 
it. He has authoritatively heard that in the opinion of 
the great world-authority on food-distribution—Mr. Hoover 
—food-tickets would lead to disastrous trouble in this island. 
He has pow-wowed with the Prime Minister. He knows 
that in a stately Mayfair mansion a compulsory scheme is 


steadily being prepared against eventualities. Useless! 
Futile ! The man, as usual, will have no truck with volun- 
taryism.. He will flirt with republicanism, encouraging it 
in one paper while vituperating it in another; he is rela- 
tively enlightened about certain labour points; he keeps 
an open mind on the drink question, the question of forgiving 
Germany after the war, the fashions question, the Admiralty 
question, the height-of-Napoleon question, and other like 
questions. But he absolutely bars voluntaryism because 
it has been supernaturally vouchsafed to him that salvation 
here and hereafter lies in compulsion. Meanwhile the food 
affair provides the piquant spectacle of the Daily Mail 
making mincemeat of its uncle, Mr. Kennedy Jones. 


* * * 


Despite the onslaught of the author of God the Invisible 
King, spurs still survive in the Army. On the cross-Channel 
Leave boats all usual precautions are taken against loss of 
life; but it is also an order that where spurs are part of 
the uniform, spurs must be worn while on board. The 
utility of two lumps of steel attached to the feet of a struggling 
swimmer can be imagined, and of course if the spurs of two 
struggling swimmers became entangled the stronger could 
more easily help the weaker. Such considerations may have 
been in the minds of the inscrutable gentlemen in the War 
Office who issue new dress-regulations every week, insist on 
drivers carrying canes when afoot, and forbid officers to 
smoke pipes in music-halls. On the other hand, the true 
theory of marine spurs may be that they would help the 
shipwrecked to ride the waves. Mr. Wells could not have 
been aware of this detail when he raised spurs to the rank 
of a symbol, or he would have made brilliant play with it. 
I venture with deference to suggest to the Army Council 
that the order as to spurs at sea might advantageously 
be revoked. 

* * oa 


The Royal Academy continues to provide grandiose evi- 
dence in support of its conviction that the flight of time is 
an illusion. Nobody could divine from the display of 
automobiles in its quadrangle on a fine afternoon that 
petrol for pleasure has been prohibited. You penetrate 
within the august building, and there is not a symptom of an 
entertainment-tax ticket. The gross charge for admission 
is still one shilling. Determined to suppress every sign of 
change, the Academy pays the tax itself and says no word. 
A noble gesture. In the galleries I could perceive not the 
slightest indication of modernity. I doubt if the Hanging 
Committee have chosen a single picture which for reasons of 
technique might not have been painted twenty years ago. 
One of the places of honour is given to Mr. Frank Salisbury’s 
immortalisation of a young naval hero. It has to be seen 
to be believed. Mr. Glyn Philpot’s portrait of an apache 
is a very dignified work. Mr. Orpen has several portraits, of 
which the best is Mr. Winston Churchill—an extremely 
accomplished piece of representational art, telling you in 
the most vivid and polished language all that you already 
knew. Some years ago Mr. Orpen discovered that the 
inside of a man’s hat is full of episodic interest. He may, 
indeed, be said to be the first modern painter to observe 
that a man’s hat has a concave as well as a convex aspect. 
He has not yet rallied from the obsession of this discovery. 
In the mass the R.A. fashionable portraits are outshone 
by the fashionable portraits at the Grosvenor Gallery, where 
Mr. McEvoy, but yesterday unknown, dominates the scene. 
I doubt whether any painter ever exhibited so many por- 
traits in a general portrait show as Mr. McEvoy exhibits 
at the Grosvenor Gallery. His translation of Mrs. M‘Claren 
is perhaps the most dazzling graphic feat of the kind in the 
resent age. It is not, however, really interesting. Mr. 
McEvoy’s water-colours—in the days when people used 
shamelessly to ask ““ Who is McEvoy ? ”—used to attract 


me. Then I suspected that he had fallen into the habit of 
putting them under the tap before framing them. The 
suspicion was confirmed. Then he produced an oil-painting 
of a boy in a green suit, and it was too clever. And now he 
has become the prince of fashionable portrait-painters. 
SARDONYX. 
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Correspondence 
THE WAR OFFICE AND TEACHERS 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—There is an important aspect of the Medical Re-examina- 
tion question, to which attention might profitably be directed. 

A year or more ago, under an agreement between the Board 
of Education and the War Office, it was decided that no Teachers 
should be recruited whose medical classification was under “ A.”’ 
Subsequently the agreement was modified and men in “ Bl” 
were also released for military service. No further alteration of 
the agreement has been made up to date—probably in view of 
the recent speech of the Minister of Education in the House of 
Commons and the reception accorded to that speech. 

The War Office, however, which continues to display un- 
expected ingenuity in unfortunate directions, has discovered 
a very simple method of preserving the letter of the agreement 
whilst breaking its spirit. Teachers, either totally rejected or 
in categories below ‘‘ B1,”’ are called up for re-examination : and 
sometimes by easy stages, sometimes at a single bound, are 
transferred to “A” or “Bl.” They are thus placed outside 
the terms of the agreement and become available as recruits. 

Two instances out of many within my knowledge will serve 
as examples. Both occurred last week and both concern men 
distinguished in the teaching profession. The first, after having 
been rejected on several occasions, was placed in a low medical 
category. A few days ago he was passed “A.” The serious 
organic defects, on account of which he was previously rejected, 
remain uncured and incurable. The procedure adopted in the 
second case differs only from the first in its greater celerity. A 
** rejected,” suffering from double rupture and fatty degeneration 
of the heart, was converted into a “ fit for active service” at 
one examination. 

(It may be remarked, in parenthesis, that defective recruits 
are usually subjected to a meticulous examination, which does 
not and is not intended to prevent their being placed in a high 
medical class. The doctors are, in such cases, merely anxious 
to protect themselves against the charge of having made only 
cursory tests.) 

The explanation of the whole business can pretty easily be 
guessed. The War Office wants men and is indifferent to the 
means employed to obtain them and to the consequences which 
this policy involves. It is prepared deliberately to violate the 
spirit of contracts into which it has entered. Urgent whips are 
issued to Medical Boards, who respond unscrupulously. And, 
amongst other things, Education—already being carried on with 
extreme difficulty—is further crippled. The results in the sphere 
of Higher Education are particularly disastrous. The few men 
left after the vigorous ‘* combing out ” in 1916 are genuinely unfit 
for fighting service and they cannot be replaced. When taken 
for the Army, they are not offered special work suited to their 
training and qualifications. They are utilised as ordinary infantry 
material. If not altogether broken in the process, their expert 
abilities are in any case completely wasted. 

The Medical Boards know well the hypnotic effect of an “* A” 
or “ B” classification upon the average tribunal. It is nothing 
to the Army doctors that rejected men in sole charge of important 
educational departments should be removed from their positions, 
and the departments closed down, in order that they may be 
employed in a capacity for which they are unfitted. If such 
people end up in hospital —c’est la guerre ! 

There is much talk of maintaining national efficiency, directing 
our energies wisely and preserving a just proportion in the 
utilisation of our forces. But it is largely talk. One would like 
to know if Mr. Fisher is aware of the way in which the War Office, 
through the Medical Boards, is evading its contract with the 
Board of Education. The matter might well be raised in Parlia- 
ment.—Yours, etc., CaLyx. 

Liverpool. 

May 22nd. 


PROMISCUOUS NUDITY 


To the Editor of Tue New SraTEesMan. 

Srr,—I was pleased to see the protest of “ Sardonyx” against 
the ‘‘ enforced promiscuous nudity” which forms part of the 
Army medical examination. As men old enough to be grand- 





fathers are now asked to volunteer, perhaps some Member 
of Parliament will take up the matter and see if conditions of 


decency cannot be introduced.—Yours, etc., 
J. B. ABBERLEY. 


Ipswich, May 22nd. 


THE CELTIC RACES 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I should be glad, if you could give me space, to reply 
to Mr. Erskine. 

Perhaps I had better explain at the outset what it is I am 
‘‘ up against.” It is the theory that there is a “ Teutonic” or 
** Germanic ”’ race, practically identical in England and Germany, 
which can claim the credit of British laws, literature, institu- 
tions, ete. 

I think this theory of a superior Teutonic race (as popularised 
by H. S. Chamberlain and others) has done infinite mischief 
in Germany and a great deal in England. 

I stated in my letter that “the race-type of England is 
prevailingly Celtic or pre-Celtic.’ Mr. Erskine challenges 
me to produce any authority for that statement beyond my 
own. Well, take Sergi. In The Mediterranean Race he 
gives most cogent reasons for believing that a _pre-Celtic 
Mediterranean race forms a very large element in the population 
of Italy, France, and the British Isles. He finds it very common 
in England in two varieties—a fair and a dark—and common 
even in the most Anglo-Saxon districts of England, such as the 
North-East and North (Ch. 11, 13). In support of Sergi’s 
theory, I may point out that the dolmens typical of Mediterranean 
culture are numerous in the regions from which the Angles 
and Saxons came to Britain. A Celtic admixture is, however, 
suggested by many things; thus Elton (Origins of English 
History) is clear that the Jutland region was Welsh-speaking 
in the time of Pythias. 

Sergi further groups the Celts, Germans, and Slavs all together 
as a quite different zoological group (i.e., brachycephalie). 
Thus, according to his classification, the true Celt is more closely 
allied to the German than either of them is to the long-headed 
Englishman (Ch. 13). What a satire on our common idea 
that’ England and Germany are one race—and that one Teutonic ! 

Who were the Teutons, anyway?  Virchow, in_ his 
Anthropologie der Deutschen,* thinks that the true Teuton is 
probably descended from Neanderthal man—about the lowest 
type ever discovered—because he finds so many reversions to 
Neanderthal type where, as in certain Frisian islands, the 
Teutonic race is preserved at all pure. What a satire on Mr. 
Erskine’s theory “that the genius, language, literature, art, 
and institutions of England are unmistakably and uncom- 
promisingly Teutonic ” ! 

** Nigrescence’ is usually accepted as the best proof of 
Mediterranean descent. All Beddoe’s maps in his Races 
of Britain show that “ nigrescence ” is strongest in South Wales, 
the English Midlands, and a large part of the London area. 
One is driven to the irresistible conclusion that the oldest races 
of Britain are, as a whole, those of the English Midlands— 
which is natural enough, as these regions were once heavily 
forested, and fugitive tribes would take refuge there. What 
is more curious is that “‘ nigrescence ” is very marked in certain 
eastern and southern counties (Lincoln, for example) which 
we know to have been particularly Anglo-Saxon. Quite possibly 
the Anglo-Saxons had a Mediterranean mixture (as already 
suggested). Now the records of these older races are preserved 
best in Welsh and Irish, for Wales and Ireland include both 
Celt and pre-Celt, which is why I say we cannot understand 
ourselves without studying them. 

If Mr. Erskine quotes my articles he might do so correctly. 
I never denied all credit or merit to German Celtic scholarship ; 
no one could. What I said was that our own neglect exposed 
us to very grave political dangers. The Englishman has been 
taught that Celtic studies are a kind of intellectual caviare for 
specialists ; if he realised that they are the best possible antidote 
to Teutonic megalomania I am sure he would also realise that 
an English University without a Chair of Celtic was a horrible 
and disgraceful anomaly.—Yours, etc., 

L. WINSTANLEY. 

The University College of Wales, 

Aberystwyth, May 21st. 


* Transactions of the Berlin Academy, 1871. 
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THE ARROGANCE OF THE VIOLET 


To the Editor of Tue New StraresMan. 

Sir,—Your reviewer of “ Serbian Poems ” “ supposes the book 
to contain the only case in all poetry of a rebuke addressed 
to the violet for its pride.’ He has forgotten Shakespeare’s 
ninety-ninth sonnet, in which the violet is called “ forward,” 
and rebuked for “the purple pride which on thy soft cheek 
for complexion dwells.’”°—Yours, etc., 

Doucias W. FRESHFIELD. 


To the Editor of THe New SraTesMan. 


S1zr,—In your notice of the reprint of Owen Meredith’s Berbski 
Pesme last week the remark is made that ‘“ the book contains 
what we suppose to be the only case of a rebuke addressed to 
the violet for its pride.” 

Surely there are at least two such rebukes in English poetry, 
and their magnificence makes them very public. 

Sir Henry Wotton, in the poem addressed to Elizabeth of 
Bohemia, sings : 

Ye violets that first appear, 
By your pure purple mantles known, 
Like the proud virgins of the year, 
As if the spring were all your own ; 
What are you when the Rose is blown ? 
And there is Shakespeare’s sonnet, beginning : 
The froward violet thus did I chide ; 
Sweet thief, whence didst thou steal thy sweet that smells, 
If not from my love’s breath ? The purple pride 
Which on thy soft cheek for complexion dwells, 
In my love’s veins thou hast too grossly dyed. 
—Yours, etc., 
GEORGE SAUNDERS. 
St. James’ Club. 
[We congratulate our lynx-eyed readers.—Eb. N.S.] 


FROGS 
To the Editor of Tuk New SraresMan. 


Smr,—In your issue of April 7th, only just in hand, in the 
article on Latent Life an old untruth crops up which ought 
by this time to have died. Frogs do not “* hibernate in the mud 
of the pond”; they choose a dry place where frost is unlikely 
to reach them. The whole of a learned article like this is liable 
to be discounted by the careless repetition of a myth as baseless 
as some of Goldsmith’s Natural History fancies. The problem 
itself dealt with by J. A. Thomson—the nature of the force— 
vital force, I suppose, we may call it—which can maintain itself 
against such hostile forces as he describes is well worth investigat- 
ing.— Yours, etc., 

ALEex. H. DE.ar. 

The Rectory, Strabane, 

Ireland. 


SIR S. OLIVIER IN JAMAICA 


To the Editor of Tue New StTarTEesMAN. 

Sir,—My attention has only just been drawn to Sir Sydney 
Olivier’s letter in your last issue—hence my delay in replying. 

I should think that probably Sir Sydney is right in his actual 
repudiation of the phrase “ prancing pro-Consuls,” though 
the spirit of his speech most emphatically justified my use of 
it. However, I hereby apologise for the looseness of phraseology 
which has doubtless led to the misunderstanding, and for which 
I alone am to blame. 

At the same time, the really kindly spirit of my remarks 
concerning Sir Sydney’s Governorship of Jamaica generally 
ought to have spared me the severity of his subsequent criticisms. 

Again apologising for any statements that may have annoyed 
Sir Sydney Olivier, which, however, were absolutely uninten- 
tional, and which I deeply regret.—Yours, etc., 

RAYMOND BLATHWAYT. 

The Sports Club, 

St. James’ Square. 





THE LANDOWNER AND THE STATE 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—By its institution of private property in land, the State 
commits to a relatively small minority extensive powers over 
the industries, liberties, and general interests of the community. 
The landowning caste determines the terms on which the public 
shall have access to the land as well for the purpose of forming 
a home as for that of tilling the soil. The trust thus enjoyed 
implies an enormous power over the collective well-being. 

To what extent has this trust been exercised for other than 
the personal interests of the trustee? The Census of 1901 
disclosed the fact that one-eleventh part of the population 
of England and Wales is insufficiently housed. The ownership 
of land in urban, and especially in industrial, districts has enriched 
many commoners and noblemen beyond the dreams of avarice 
at the cost to the community that more than three millions 
of the inhabitants of England and Wales are degraded by not 
being permitted to enjoy the conditions of health, comfort, 
and decency. They are overcrowded in the sense of living 
more than two persons for every room in the tenement. That, 
so far as housing goes, is the communal fruit of entrusting to 
private individuals a power which is commuted by them into 
private gain. 

Then, in the agricultural use of the land, the landowning 
caste has two objects in view: food production, also the taking 
toll of the realised commercial wealth of the general public. 
This latter object helps to ruin agriculture as a business. The 
rich man’s tastes have to be considered, and these do not coin®ide 
with very serious and intensive cultivation. The landowner, 
in seeking some part of the profit of his land from realised wealth, 
cannot really encourage, indeed seriously discourages, business 
like agriculture. It pays him better that his farms shall be 
inefficiently cultivated than that the wealthy resident shall be 
scared away. 

One result has been that the landowner has secured the legal 
right to set up two tenancies over his farms. He takes rent 
from the farming tenant who produces food; also from the 
sporting tenant, whose game is partly fed at the farmer’s expense. 
This joint tenancy of land by one tenant who grows crops which 
another tenant has a somewhat indefinite right of partly con- 
suming is necessarily ruinous to serious food production. To 
this more than is realised is due the slackness and want of enter- 
prise of the average farmer. The system would break the 
heart of a man who put both his capital and his best brains 
into a business which he is compelled to carry on in partnership 
with a sporting tenant who puts his money and energies into 
the business of feeding his animals partly on crops which have 
been industriously raised by the farmer. The loss to the latter 
is vexing and often considerable. But the loss to the community 
by this education of the agriculturist in slackness is immeasurable. 
Agriculture must needs be conducted under conditions which, 
were they applied in any other industry, would prove fatal to 
efficiency. The food-producing tenant is constantly thwarted 
by a food-consuming tenant who is quartered on him; and 
it is not in human nature that agriculture, under such conditions, 
should be satisfactory. The interest of the community in abund- 
ance of food takes rank with the interest of the landowner in 
supplying sport to the wealthy. 

War comes, and this inefficiency of our agricultural system 
reveals itself as a public danger. Is the landowner penitent ? 
On the contrary ; having failed the State as a food producer, 
he demands a further endowment out of taxation. In effect, 
his argument is this: ‘I own the land, and none can use it 
except on such terms as I may lay down. If you want more 
food you must pay extra for it by guaranteeing higher prices. 
In the end this guarantee will raise rents, but that must be 
left at my discretion in the event of any tenancy being 
determined.” 

This, in effect, disowns on the part of the landowning caste 
its duty in food production. It makes of the ownership of land 
a right rather than a trust. In the higher public moralities 
which will grow out of this war such abuse of a great trust may 
lead to its withdrawal.—Yours, etc., 

W. BLissarD. 


Bishopsbourne Rectory, Canterbury. 
May Ist. 
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Miscellany 


TWO POEMS 
ACACIA TREE 


All the trees and bushes of the garden 
Display their bright new green. 


But above them all, still bare, 

The great old acacia stands, 

His solitary bent black branches stark 
Against the garden and the sky. 


It is as though those other thoughtless shrubs, 
The winter over, hastened to rejoice 

And clothe themselves in Spring’s new finery, 
Heedless of all the iron time behind them. 


But he, older and wiser, stronger and sadder of heart, 
Remembers still the cruel winter, and knows 

That in some months that death will come again ; 
And, for a season, lonelily meditates 

Above his lighter companions’ frivolity. 


Till some late sunny day when, breaking thought, 
He’ll suddenly yield to the fickle, persuasive sun, 
And over all his rough and writhing boughs 

And tiniest twigs 

Will spread a pale green mist of feathery leaf 

More delicate, more touching than all the verdure 
Of the younger, slenderer, gracefuller plants around. 


And then, when the leaves have grown 


Till the boughs can scarcely be seen through their 


crowded plumes, 
There will softly glimmer, scattered upon him, blooms, 
Ivory-white in the green, weightlessly hanging. 


THE STRONGHOLD 


Quieter than any twilight 

Shed over earth’s last deserts, 

Quiet and vast and shadowless 

Is that unfounded keep, 

Higher than the roof of the night’s high chamber, 
Deep as the shaft of sleep. 


And solitude will not cry there, 
Melancholy will not brood there, 
Hatred, with its sharp, corroding pain, 
And fear will not come there at all; 
Never will a tear or a heart-ache enter 
Over that enchanted wall. 


But O if you find that castle, 

Draw back your foot from the gateway, 
Let not its peace invite you, 

Let not its offerings tempt you. 


For faded and decayed like a garment, 

Love to a dust will have fallen, 

And song and laughter will have gone with sorrow, 
And hope will have gone with pain ; 

And of all the throbbing heart’s high courage 


Nothing will remain. 
J. C. Squire. 


Drama 


THE* DRAMATIST OF THE 
FUTURE 


HIS article is about Ibsen and Ghosts—now running 

I at the Kingsway Theatre. I have put that 

heading at the top, hoping it may seem pro- 
vocative. There are many who think the world has long 
ago absorbed as much “ Ibsen” as its system can stand, 
and that, like a vaccinated person, it will not “ take” 
again; there are others who regard him as a didactic and 
dingy playwright, as an egotistic and elementary thinker ; 
and some of the jeunes feroces, I suspect, even suppose 
he was no artist. How natural it is, however, that such 
false opinions should be current I shall at once explain ; 
and what follows is addressed to those who hold them. 
To those who at the first night felt like boys again, and 
glowed to find they had been no fools when they were young, 
I can only offer the mild pleasure of reading what they 
already believe, or, incidentally, perhaps the keener one 
of noting how much better it might have been put. 

Soon after returning from the first performance of Ghosts 
I was rung up on the telephone. 

Voice: “* What did you think of it ? ” 

D. M.: “Splendid play; poor performance.” (The 
production and the acting have improved immensely since 
the first night.) 

Voice: “What! Splendid? ... Pastor Manders?... 
The whole thing? ... It was like hunting down a mangy 
old stag let out of a box for the day.” 

D. M. (with the confidence of the critic whose ideas are as 
yet a rushing wind in his head, and seemingly irresistible) : 
“You just wait till you’ve read my article.” 

Voice (expressing a mixture of patience, politeness, and 
scepticism) : “ Well, [know I'm .. .” (I caught a murmur, 
*,,. no artist and out of date”). ‘* Well, good-night.” 

I felt every bit as polemical and confident as Mr. Archer 
or Mr. Shaw felt in the ‘nineties. ‘ Ibsen,” I said firmly, 
as I replaced the receiver, “‘ is among modern dramatists a 
sun among farthing dips.”” Not Art, indeed! Out of date! 
The notion that there were intelligent people who could 
hold such views was disgusting to me. Now, too, of all 
times; precisely when there was more humbug about 
than ever before, more need of soul-searching, more need 
of the kind of clinical introspection that Ibsen stimulates ; 
now, when people were forcing themselves all day long, 
on principle, to forget some things and take others for 
granted, to feel some things and not to feel others, to steer 
exclusively by ideals and yet keep one eye askew on the 
main chance. Out of date, indeed! No artist! After 
the Ibsen battle had been thoroughly fought out and won 
too! It was disgusting. But then it occurred to me 
that it was also inevitable; it was always thus things 
happened in the history of thought. A great man appears, 
or a sense of the world is born which has implications of 
importance (Evolution, for example), there is at once a 
prodigious shindy. All active minds start going for each 
other about it; while one writer sits forging arguments 
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in its favour or against it, feeling he is giving his best to 
his generation, in the same street another is reading him 
and exclaiming: “The fool, the animal, the jackass!” 
As long as this battle rages, everyone, even if ignorant, 
is still intensely aware of its importance (during this period 
the censorship of the Press or drama can do enormous 
harm), and everyone feels how much hangs upon it. At last 
discussion becomes a bore ; a lull occurs ; both sides begin to 
count their dead, and one to retire (“ voluntary evacuation ”’) 
from positions which have become ridiculous and untenable ; 
the tone adopted being, “‘ So that is what you meant ? Why 
we drank in that with our mother’s milk ! ” accompanied bya 
tacit resolve henceforth to kill only by kindness and silence. 
But before this peace is patched up discussion will have 
raged up and down every sort of question which could 
possibly be connected with the new philosophy ; and it is 
precisely over such remote practical implications that at this 
last stage of the controversy, discussion is likely to be 
fiercest and the loudest voices are likely to be raised. The 
consequences of this are serious. For the next generation 
remember consequently the artist or philosopher whose work 
has been alternately a weapon and a cockshy, as an ad hoc 
writer. They think of him inevitably as one whose work may 
once have been useful, but, since the shoe of social life 
pinches each generation in a slightly different place, must be 
now beside the point ; and above all they come to regard 
him as a writer belonging to that inferior class of artists who 
find inspiration in the social problems of the moment. This 
has been the fate of Ibsen. At the present moment many 
people actually think Ghosts a play of the same calibre (of 
course better constructed) as Damaged Goods ; a pamphlet 
it requires only a slight alteration in our laws to render 
nugatory. They think it is a play with disease for a theme ; 
Oswald, they think, is the central figure. They are wrong. 
Ibsen was a profound and meditative mind. Whatever his 
story, his theme is always of lasting interest ; it is, indeed, 
the supreme interest and attraction of the intellectual 
vision, the individual soul. It is Mrs. Alving who is the 
central figure of the play ; the revolution in her its theme. 
Miss Darragh depicted admirably Mrs. Alving’s sorrows and 
her tenderness ; less adequately the rebel, who with a great 
price has won her freedom; ironically indulgent when let 
alone, but savage and shameless when conventions and 
traditions would push her again from the little bit of solid 
ground she has found at last in the quagmire of her life. 
Ibsen’s theatre is the theatre of the soul. Important as he was, 
and is, as a social reformer, it is that which makes‘him even 
more important as an artist. Society changes quickly ; the 
soul hardly at all; it is that which makes his work per- 
manent. It is that which makes his plays thrilling, gives them 
their curious intensity, enables him to mingle with « realism 
which sometimes has even a perverse kind of commonness, 
fantastic symbols—rat-wives, wild ducks, houses with lofty 
towers, and so to blend both together that the ordinary takes 
on a strange significance (a character in his plays can hardly 
thank for a match without seeming also to say something 
more), and the fantastically fanciful becomes in them oddly 
familiar. An architect who falls off his own scaffold because 
he would show off before a young lady; a sleek, shabby 
photographer addicted to noble poses and to shuffling away 
unpleasant thoughts by fooling with rabbits in a garret, like 
a child (a common type); a fraudulent financier, who after 
prison still hugs the dream of immense possibilities, and 
throws the cold shadow of his egotism across the lives of two 
devoted women ; a successful sculptor who finds fame flat 
and is bored with his wife ; smug and stuffy homes of all 
sorts, with here and there a character ugly or pathetic in 
his or her revolt against them ; what dingy, mediocre events ! 
And yet—what tragic plays! What insolent indifference to 
the surface value of materials ; yet what profound intensity ! 





If one looked only at the sequence of events in Ibsen’s 
dramas they would seem to have small value ; the spell and 
the beauty lie within. He invented the realistic tragedy ; 
but his successors have mostly not observed how he did it. 
A passage in one of his letters throws light : 


Everything that I have written has the closest possible connection 
with what I have lived through, even if it has not been my own personal 
experience ; in every new poem or play I have arrived at my own 
spiritual emancipation and purification—for a man shares the responsi- 
bility and the guilt of the society to which he belongs. 


It is from his own dreaming, solitary mind they derive their 
intensity. There was always a connection, impossible 
perhaps to define, but there, between the nature of 
the theme he chose and the adventures of his soul. The base 
characters are not merely observed ; they are known also 
by their kinship to the motives he has found in himself, 
squatting like toads in the marble virtues which his hammer 
has broken; the feeble are known as only a man who has 
lived a meticulously strenuous inner life himself can know 
weakness, its protean shapes and Boyg-like quality; the 
strong are read in the light of his own strength ; they carry 
about with them, too,the roughness and badgered impatience 
of a long struggle, and youth in his plays is the cry in 
himself of all he had ever given up. How he respects the 
aplomb of their selfishness and trusts the directness of their 
desires ! 
Ibsen is the out-and-out revolutionary. He the 
militant poet of one side of man’s nature, a one-sided poet 
therefore if you like, but by far the greatest spokesman of 
that side. His plays were a bag of dynamite into which any 
social reformer could dip, but} it was not the fall of this or 
that institution or law that interested him. His scepticism 
regarding political reforms was well known ; the words “a 
committee has been appointed,’’ when he read them in the 
papers, it is said, always made him laugh. There is a queer 
ironical poem of his, addressed to a revolutionary orator, in 
which he says : “ Go on, flood the world with your eloquence ; 
let us have the deluge by all means, but then, please, allow 
me to torpedo the ark.” These are not the sentiments of a 
man who feels intensely that man is “ a political animal ” ; 
though that man is indeed such an animal was about the 
first truth he ever discovered about himself. Let it be 
admitted then: as a poet, Ibsen ignored that fact. He was 
the spokesman of the individualistic side of man’s nature. 
If man is by nature one of a herd and nothing by himself, he 
is also conscious of being in himself the judge and dispenser 
of values, the end for which all traditions and customs 
exist. ‘* The State is the curse of the individual,”’ he wrote 
to Brandes ; and it is not only the State, but all ideals, all 
aims, which ignore the simple, solid happiness of the indi- 
vidual and his right to it, that arealsocurses. Men, according 
to Ibsen, are always being led by their idealistic noses away 
from the places where their welfare lies. His tragedies 
are stories of the sacrifice of natural good, of which the 
individual is the only judge, to some false ideal which has no 
instinctive root in human nature. Sometimes the ideal is a 
mean one as in Ghosts (Respectability), sometimes heroic as 
in Brand (“ all or nothing ” Religion), sometimes half-and- 
half as in Gabriel Borkman (Ambition, at once beneficent and 
egotistic), sometimes, as in The Wild Duck, a craze for saving 
souls ; but the clash and tragedy is the same. It is “ the joy 
of life,”’ ** the love life in the individual ”’ which it is ** the un- 
pardonable sin ’’ for any cause or reason to destroy. In his 
last play he turned on himself, on the artist; and in When 
We Dead Awaken he wrote a play inspired by the feeling that 
the disinterested artist was just as mad as the priest or the 
financier, the respectable citizen or the prig. Rubeck the 
sculptor is a man who has sacrificed his own and another's 
happiness to make out of it a symbol of the ideal. “ The 
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love that belongs to the life of earth, the beautiful miraculous 
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life of earth, the inscrutable life of earth—that is dead in 
both of us,”” Rubeck says to Irene. The ruthless artist is 
also a traitor to the natural good. 

But supposing everybody believed only in what was 
right in their own eyes? This isthe question with which 
those who are most conscious of man as “ a political animal ” 
pose the Ibsenites. It can only be countered by another 
question just as disquieting: ‘‘ Suppose nobody did ?” 
Upon what a wild, fantastic dance mankind would 
then be led, far from the natural goods on which his 
happiness (and therefore ultimately his integrity of feeling 
and thinking) must rest. 

When I wrote “ The Dramatist of the Future ” at the head 
of this article I was thinking partly, too, that many people 
might well be feeling that men had been lately thinking of 
themselves too exclusively as “ political animals,” and that 
a violent revulsion towards a philosophy which respects the 
individual and his happiness more might be near. There 
may or may not be a revolution in the streets, but in the 
minds of men the highways will be broken and the waters 
will be out. Then Ibsen will be our poet. 

DESMOND MacCartuy. 


Music 


OUR MUSICAL REVIVAL 


N Saturday, May 12th, the London String Quartet 
() gave its fiftieth concert in London since May, 1915, 
I remember when this Quartet began how sparse 
the audiences were, and how the Press, scattered like chaff 
about the hall, were disposed to look as much like wheat as 
possible. Now a late arrival runs a serious risk of not being 
able to get in—such is the reward of persistently supplying 
the first-rate. I am informed that about two hundred 
people were turned away the previous fortnight, when 
Moiseiwitsch was playing the piano part in the Franck 
quintet. It is comforting to find how popular some good 
things are. The popularity of Vaughan Williams’ song- 
cycle On Wenlock Edge is another good sign, and it was pecu- 
liarly fitting that the Quartet should celebrate this jubilee by 
performing Vaughan Williams’ cycle, because On Wenlock 
Edge is not only by far the finest English work the Quartet 
has produced, but its mood reflects with extraordinary vivid- 
ness our feelings at the present time. It is difficult to write 
about this modern English masterpiece without using appa- 
rently extravagant language, but one has only to compare it 
with Vaughan Williams’ earlier song-cycle, [the setting of 
Rossetti’s House of Life, to see what a gulf separates the 
latter with its uncertain striving after effect, its lapses into 
conventional expression, its unassimilated folk-song phraseo- 
logy, from the magnificent ease, the intensely English yet 
individual utterance of On Wenlock Edge. One feels that at 
last Vaughan Williams has digested his folk-song material 
and that what he now writes will be spontaneously English 
and at the same time his own. 

I am often asked—is it possible to set really good verse to 
musie without spoiling either the one or the other? The 
answer is—can you take in two entirely different sense im- 
pressions simultaneously and get the utmost out of each ? 
It is a question for psychologists to argue about ; but we 
need not pay too much attention to what they say, as they 
would be sure to overlook some little practical point, such as 
your being able to read over the verses from your programme 
before the music starts. With verse like Housman’s Shrop- 
shire Lad I think Vaughan Williams has perfectly succeeded ; 
but it does seem to me a fault (though I hate to pick out such 
little details in so noble a work !) that the composer repeats 


the three words “I will come” in Bredon Hill some 
bars after the verse has naturally ended. It has an unex- 


pected, almost insincere effect. I think, too, that Mr. 
Gervase Elwes, who sings the immensely difficult vocal part 
with such understanding, such beauty of phrasing and accu- 
racy of intonation, that one can hardly tolerate the idea of 
anyone else doing it, puts a slightly too sudden and too strong 
a forte on the final word “whose” in Is My Team Plough- 
ing? I admit that it is an extremely difficult ending: the 
composer has put it in the form of a sudden question into 
the mouth of the dead man, but this—though perhaps a 
legitimate departure from the strict meaning of the verse : 


I cheer a dead man’s sweetheart, 
Never ask me whose. 


—must be justified musically, and the singer if too abrupt 
and loud on this note brings the musical structure perilously 
near the comic. On the whole, I do not think this was a 
good idea of Vaughan Williams. 

While mentioning Mr. Elwes I may say that some young 
singers ask me a conundrum which Mr. Elwes alone can 
answer, and it is to this effect : Why does Mr. Elwes, a fine 
artist, constantly sing at the Ballad Concerts introducing 
the Chappell or Boosey fortnightly song supply, and why 
does he never give a song recital of the works of the great 
song writers and help to raise the general taste in this branch 
of music as Sir Henry Wood and others have done in orches- 
tral, and the South Place Ethical Society, the London String 
Quartet and Mr. S. Midgley of Bradford have done in 
Chamber Music ? If we are ever to have a body of modern 
English song to compare with the German Lieder and our 
own Elizabethan songs, then artists like Mr. Gervase Elwes 
must lead the way and continually sing the best classical 
songs, the songs of Brahms, Schubert, Schumann, Wolf, 
Purcell and the Elizabethans. The only English singer that 
I can remember who ever gives a recital worth listening to 
is Mr: Campbell McInnes. The public taste in vocal music 
is therefore so uneducated and bad that if any of our living 
composers does write a good song he stands no chance of 
ever getting it sung. I am constantly being asked where our 
beautiful English folk-songs arranged by Vaughan Williams, 
Sharp, Frederick Keel and others can be heard, and I have 
to reply, ““ Nowhere!” It ought to be possible to hear them 
at the Promenade Concerts London is so justly proud of, but 
the standard of songs is so low there that one writhes in 
agony the moment a singer comes on the platform ; and it 


‘ must also be admitted that the majority of the singers 


engaged there would so render our beautiful folk-songs that 
anyone who cared for them at all would go mad straightaway. 

The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust has sent me the list 
of the works accepted for publication under their scheme this 
year. It is as follows : 


Symphony for Contralto Solo, Chorus and 
Orchestra, ‘‘ Before Sunrise.” 


E. L. Barnton 


GRANVILLE Bantock.. Symphony, ** Hebridean.” 
RuTLAND BouGuton.. Opera, ** The Immortal Hour.” 
F. BripGe Symphonic Suite, ** The Sea.” 
H, Howe ts .. Pianoforte Quartet in A Minor. 


SirnC.V.Sranrorp .. Opera, ‘‘ The Travelling Companion.” 
R. VauGHAN WituiAmMs Symphony, ‘* London,” 


I don’t think one can seriously quarrel with the selection, 
especially as the rule has now been made that no composer 
published under the scheme in any year shall be eligible the 
year following. The adjudicators state that so much 
original and striking work was sent in that they could have 
considerably extended the number selected without in any 
way discrediting the award. Under those circumstances, I 
think it perhaps regrettable that men of established reputa- 
tion like Sir Charles Stanford and Mr. Granville Bantock were 
unable to find ordinary publishers. Now that Vaughan 
Williams’ London Symphony is published, perhaps London 
will hear it again. W. J. TuRNER. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE University of Cambridge has decided to institute 

an English Language and Literature Tripos, English 

having previously been lumped with other tongues 

in the Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos. There was 

some opposition from a scholar who, knowing all about 

Anglo-Saxon himself, thought that a course of English study 

must be valueless unless Anglo-Saxon is a compulsory part 
of it. So think not I. But, no matter; he was beaten. 


> a a 


The Grace was carried without a division, the Anglo- 
Saxons finding scarcely any support, in spite of the fact that 
the English Association had rather curiously issued a mani- 
festo which might have assisted them. The leaflet literature 
issued just before the poll contains some interesting things. 
Professor Chadwick wrote an extremely vivacious little 
memorial. He urged that “a school of English ought, like 
our Classical school, to embrace many other branches of 
study—history, institutions, antiquities, ete.”” Anglo-Saxon 
literature is especially bound up with these things ; 
yet they have been neglected by those who have taught 
Anglo-Saxon in this country. “ Literature and language,” he 
continued, “ are both subjects of great importance, though 
they should not be allowed to exclude everything else. But 
in our opinion these two subjects do not stand on the same 
footing. Only the former is suitable as a subject of general 
education. After more than twenty years’ teaching of 
Philology, I am convinced of the absolute futility of making 
it a compulsory subject. To the great majority of students 
it is mere drudgery; and we shall attain no degree of 
success in it until this system is abandoned.”’ The Masters of 
Magdalene and Emmanuel, Sir John Sandys, Dr. Stewart and 
Sir A. Quiller-Couch in another leaflet assured “those whom 
it may concern ” that the aim of the supporters of the new 
Tripos was “to promote the acquirement of a first-hand 
knowledge of the greatest writers.”’ It is extraordinary that 
so sensible and important a reform should have met with so 


little opposition. 
a x 


The school may become a popular one. That large outside 
public which assumes that the ancient Universities are 
entirely devoted to Latin and Greek (with, at Cambridge, an 
infusion of mathematics, preferably “ useless’ mathe- 
matics) would be surprised if it really knew the extent to 
which the curricula at both have changed in the last two 
generations. Of old the faculties of Classics, Mathematics, 
Law and Divinity had the field to themselves; but their 
supremacy is going. At Cambridge, ten years ago and more, 
the mathematical tripos lists had become small relatively to 
several others ; the classical lists were not much longer, and 
the most popular schools were the historical and those 
devoted to various branches of Science. History at Oxford 
has also grown enormously in importance, and there a School 
of English already exists. It is by fostering these studies that 
the Universities may preserve themselves as homes of the 
humanities against those who, angered by the retention of 
the negligible little formality which is called compulsory 
Greek, are continually demanding changes which would result 
in the Universities becoming technical colleges studying 
every material thing on earth and ignoring the mind of man. 
That question, however, may be left over until later. The 
interesting thing is the reaction that this new academic re- 
cognition of English will have upon secondary education. 
This may be considerable. 





It is a common and an easy thing to say that, important 
though literature is, it cannot be taught, and Universities 
and schools had, better leave it alone. One will admit that 
education cannot make a man of genius: one will also 
admit that the spectacle of earnest students taking down 
notes at a lecture on Keats or Shelley may be represented 
in a ridiculous light. But for centuries lectures have been 
delivered on Sophocles and Juvenal; and it has not been 
considered a fatal objection that many of the people who 
take down notes about the sanity of Sophocles and the 
vigour of Juvenal are incapable of appreciating either. Eng- 
lish history, again, is a recognised subject; and there is 
nothing that can be said for the study of the evolution 
of English political thought, as seen in institutions and 
books of political theory, which cannot also be said for the 
study of other kinds of books. To some extent people can 
be taught to write: and it is certain that many can be 
taught to read, to their advantage as citizens and voters 
(no voter can know too much about human nature) and to 
the increase of their private happiness. One often meets 
people who have not discovered until late in life how much 
pleasure can be got out of our old literature, or who have been 
hampered in their reading by an inability to find their way 
about that literature. No metaphors about pinning butter- 
flies to corks can destroy the truth that it would be an 
exceedingly good thing if school-children learnt a skeleton 
of English literature (in however parrot-like a way) just as 
they learn a skeleton of English history, in the form of the 
dates of the kings. The public-schools, which are in all 
respects immeasurably behind the Universities, are pro- 
bably the worst sinners of all schools in regard to their 
negligence of English and even English history. They 
have been very slow to respond to the establishment of 
historical schools at the Universities—with the result that 
many boys who propose to take History later, or even 
compete for Historical scholarships, have nothing like the 
chance of learning history at school that they have of 
learning classics or mathematics—and their response to the 
new Tripos will probably be equally slow. Schoolmasters 
as a body have prejudices and vested interests which make 
it very difficult to get a move on. But the response is 
bound to come in the end, and the ultimate result of recent 
changes at Oxford and Cambridge may be that every 
English boy will learn, or have the opportunity of learning, 
something about the greatest literature in the world. I 
think Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch is largely to thank for the 
change at Cambridge. He has thoroughly justified his 
appointment to the Chair of English Literature. 


a ok * 


I wonder where exhibitors at the Royal Academy get 
their quotations from. Every year the titles of numbers 
of the pictures in the catalogue have inscribed under them 
little tags of verse of a peculiar quality. I am quite sure 
that within the last few years I have seen “ Now comes 
harsh winter on,’ “ Now steals soft twilight on,” “ Now 
comes sweet summer on,” ““ Now comes sad autumn on ” ; 
at any rate, I think I have; and all the other quotations 
resemble them uncannily. Never anywhere else have I 
come across verses which attain so uniform a measure of 
flat banality. One is tempted to suspect that the R.A. 
keeps a tame bard on the premises to supply elegant extracts 
at half-a-crown apiece. 


ck * * 


The Bishop of London has commended God the Invisible 
King from the pulpit. The last book I remember being 
honoured in this way was When It Was Dark. Did the 
Bishop “ sense’ a connection ? 


SoLoMON EAGLE. 
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NOVELS 


Tales of the Revolution. By Micuare, AkTZIBASHEF. 
Translated by Percy Pinkerton. Secker. 5s. net. 

What Lies Beneath. By Bensamin Swirt (WiiL1L14M RoMaINnE 
Paterson). Chapman and Hall. 5s. net, 


The Happy Garret. By V.Gotpre. Heinemann. 5s. net. 


Artzibashef’s Tales of the Revolution are tales, of course, 
of the earlier, the abortive revolution. One says “ abor- 
tive ”’—but who knows? Possibly, without the revolution 
that was a failure there would never have been a revolution 
that was a success: and perhaps the philosophical may 
temper with that reflection the horror which they cannot 
but feel in reading these tales. Horrible the tales are, 
horrible with the ghastliness of a feverish and fantastic 
nightmare, with the sheer delirium of despair. Not that 
the people who engage in this or any revolution are neces- 
sarily feverish or desperate, or that Artzibashef libels them 
by pretending they are—but that the quality of nightmare 
clings to acts and sufferings of incomprehensible horror, 
not less but more if those concerned in them are ordinary, 
everyday folk. Only, from nightmares one wakes; while 
from the nightmare feeling which brooded over revolutionary 
Russia there was, for many of the revolutionaries, no awaken- 
ing short of death. Artzibashef is best known in this 
country as a delineator of that reaction of nerve and purpose 
which overtook the Russian intellectuals after the failure 
of the 1905 revolution. He has painted, in Sanine, for in- 
stance, a society neurotic, restless and corrupt—young 
men and women who, in despair of bettering the social order 
and seeing justice done, turn to extreme cynicism or extreme 
misery or extreme self-indulgence as a natural reaction from 
extreme but disappointed idealism, pretending to complete 
emancipation from all moral law because they have seen 
moral laws violated by despotic power, and finding in the 
exploitation of their own emotions a distraction which, 
as they learn by bitter experience, will never distract, and a 
satisfaction which will never satisfy. Such a theme, like 
any other theme, is capable of having its sordidness illu- 
mined, its discords harmonised, by interpretative art ; 
but the art of Sanine and Breaking-Point did not really 
interpret. It gave the impression that the author shared the 
disillusionment and despair of his characters ; it presented 
a picture not tragic (for tragedy is always noble), but un- 
utterably depressing. It is only fair to say that Tales of the 
Revolution transcend, in their art as in their subject, the two 
books just mentioned, and give a much higher idea of 
Artzibashef’s powers. These stories are not only intensely, 
even painfully, exciting; they are also constructed with a 
fine sense of proportion and artistic economy, and conceived 
in a spirit of human passion and pathos. They show the 
sort of experience from the memory of which some intel- 
lectuals sought refuge in neurotic excesses. One can only 
say it is a marvel that such experiences, or even the rever- 
berations of them, should leave anybody sane. The sense- 
less omnipresent terror, the haggard suspicion, the long 
agony !—Tales of the Revolution make almost unbearable 
reading. Pasha Tumanof is a sad little sketch of a fifth- 
form schoolboy (one is left curiously uncertain about his 
exact age) who murders his schoolmaster because he fails to 
pass an examination and get his “remove.” This has 
nothing directly to do with revolution: it is presumably 
put forward as, so to speak, a side-product of unnatural 
conditions. The Doctor explains a doctor’s refusal to dress 
the wound of a brutal official who has been supervising a 
pogrom. Morning Shadows is a pitiful study of disappoint- 
ment, disillusion and disaster—in particular, of a girl who 
takes up revolutionary work, not from conviction, but from 
egotism, and whose nerves fail her at the crucial moment. 
Sheviriof tells vividly a more usual revolution story—the 
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police-visit, the escape, the capture. But most haunting of 
all is The Blood-Stain, in which we read of the high hopes 
with which a little rural station expects the success of the 
revolution—of how news comes that the soldiers are ap- 
proaching ; of how feeble barricades are put up, and easily 
stormed ; of how the captured revolutionaries are put to 
death. The mental sufferings of the poor simple station- 
master during the night before he is shot are mercilessly 
insisted upon in all their changing and harrowing detail. 

What Lies Beneath is a curious mixture of the old-fashioned 
and the new. Its scene is laid during the present war, 
but a great deal of it is taken up with discussions among 
the characters on questions of theological and philosophical 
belief ; and surely that is old-fashioned. Perhaps, however, 
“a great deal ” is an exaggeration ; in actual space perhaps 
not so very much of it is taken up in that way after all. 
It is rather a question of tone, of atmosphere. Listen to 
this : 

“*The Germans are carrying on the War in exactly the same 
manner in which the Israelites were ordered by Jehovah to wage their 
wars,” continued Fawckner. ‘‘ Moses was commanded to kill all the 
males of the Midianites. He was to slay ‘ every male among the little 
ones and every married woman,’ and to keep all the virgins as concu- 
bines. . . . The God of the Jews ordered Joshua to destroy everything 
so that there was nothing left to breathe. . . . The Old Testament 
is far more savage than the German War Book . . . The Bible of the 
Jews to which we go for edification, but which some of the finer Chris- 
tian spirits renounced, is full of a blood-red atmosphere of horror and 
rape. The Amorites and the people of Bashan, just like the Belgians, 
refused to allow the passage of foreign troops and defended their 
frontiers. What happened? It is expressly stated that God ordered 
Moses to destroy them all ‘ until none was left alive.’ History is a blood 
bath! That’s your world—that’s your Old Testament. In England 
we bind it in the smooth vellum of British cant.” 


It may be that there are still people to whom it is necessary 
to make this particular point about the Old Testament 
(from which, by the way, the quotations do not seem to be 
all absolutely verbally accurate); but is it not a little 
strange in a novel ? However, the main point of the story 
is this: an old and violent man, who has been several times 
married and has numerous offspring (to say nothing of what 
one may call step-offspring), and who is so militant in his 
faith that he asks an aged Roman Catholic Belgian lady, a 
refugee and his guest: “‘ Are you not aware that the Pope 
is Antichrist ? ”’°—this old man has on one occasion com- 
mitted adultery with a woman whom subsequently, on her 
husband’s death, he has married: consequently he is not 
quite sure whether one of the step-offspring is really “ step,” 
and not—well, it is all extremely complicated, but you see 
the point, and you see the difficulty that arises when one 
of the old man’s real genuine warranted, undoubted sons 
falls in love with the girl in question. There are communi- 
ties, or at any rate families, in which a man is bound by law 
and convention to marry his sister. Zeus set a deplorable 
example. Shelley’s Laon and Cythna would not have been 
troubled by the problem at all. On the other hand, we know 
what Hamlet, to say nothing of his father’s ghost, thought 
about marriage with a deceased husband’s brother. It is 
no use : I cannot take What Lies Beneath altogether seriously. 
It is written in a queer style which aims at forcefulness and 
sometimes achieves it. Certainly, the central idea is 
ingenious and some of the scenes are powerful. 

The Happy Garret is an extremely spirited and readable, 
if rather inconsequent, novel, cast in the form of an auto- 
biography and supposed to be told by a girl with consider- 
able personal charm and no sense of moral responsibility. 
She comes to London to study medicine, but abandons that 
in favour of “a good time ”—frequents a certain easily 
recognisable café and a night-club called “The Happy 
Garret ’—has love-affairs and, in general, sows her wild 
oats. I find it a little difficult to believe that there actually 
are “ sets” such as are here described, and that even the 
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most “artistic” people really behave quile as they are 
here made to do. But I am constantly meeting such sets 
and such conduct—in books; and I am bound to believe 
the writers of the books know what they are talking about. 
Or perhaps, emg | hampered by the somewhat ostenta- 
tious respectability of literary and artistic folk in real life, 
novelists “ take it out ” by devising an imaginary world of 
“gay” behaviour on which it is easy to imply severe 
strictures. I cannot tell. But The Happy Garret makes 
entertaining reading. GERALD GOULD. 


ENGLISH QUANTITIES 


Ibant Obscuri. Oxford, at 
Clarendon Press. 


By Rosert Bripces. the 


12s. 6d. net. 

It is now sixteen years since Mr. Bridges associated 
himself in public—not as an advocate, but as an enquirer— 
with the theories of W. J. Stone upon English quantitative 
verse. No revolution has been accomplished in that time, 
nor could he have expected it; but he has done much 
experimental work, and he gained—though he seems to 
be unaware of it—at least one enquiring disciple of value 
in James Elroy Flecker. The proposition which Stone 
advanced seemed perfectly simple: it was that English 
verse might be written, not in its traditional frame of 
accent (or, as Mr. Bridges might prefer to say, of accent 
and number), but in the presumed classical frame of quantity. 
And though Stone suggested Greek verse as the better 
model, Mr. Bridges has tended, possibly because no scholar 
pretends fully to understand Greek prosody, chiefly to 
the Latin, and now produces his most ambitious effort 
linked with a study of the Virgilian hexameter. 

He has always formally preserved himself from a thorough- 
going advocacy of Stone’s proposition. He has never 
claimed more for it than that it was worthy of investigation, 
and that, in experimenting, he had come upon “ delicate 
and expressive rhythms.” No experimental physicist could 
have maintained a more impeccable attitude—few of them 
do so much. But the fact that Mr. Bridges’ production of 
verse becomes increasingly quantitative and decreasingly 
accentual tells its own tale. He was, in fact, always 
moving out of the normal mould of English poetry, and 
the choice between the license now affected by younger 
men and a new code founded on ancient practice can have 
presented little difficulty to such a temperament as his. 
Useless for him to deny a full espousal of the new principles, 
he is quantitatiwe at heart; and in other times we might 
have had the beginnings of a pretty scholars’ quarrel. 
Nothing of that sort, of course, is likely to happen; we 
are nowadays all too confoundedly open-minded. We 
stand by and watch with an interest that is hardly more 
than tepidly polite while our greatest versifier endeavours 
to stand English prosody on its head. But indifference, 
though a powerful, is yet an unworthy defence to oppose 
against so scholarly and so conscientious an attempt at 
reform. It is worth while to examine closely the merits 
of English quantitative verse, and to enquire, putting 
the proposition in as strictly debatable form as possible, 
whether English poets who are still of an age and tempera- 
ment to acquire a new method would be justified in 
expending the time needed to learn, as Mr. Bridges says 
is indispensable, “‘ to think in quantities.” 

In the first place, the new method has produced so far 
practically nothing which is delightful as poetry. Mr. 
Bridges puts forward his present attempt only as “a 
competent experiment,” which “is of value, even though 
it may not please.” A few lines taken anywhere from 
the Virgil or the Homer will show that these versions are 

rather interesting than pleasant : 





There miserably fellow'd in death’s indignity, saw he 
Leucaspis with his old Lycian seachieftain Orontes, 

Whom together from Troy in home-coming over the waters 
Wild weather o’ermaster’d, engulphing both shipping and men. 
And lo! his helmsman, Palinurus, in eager emotion, 

Who on th’ Afric course, in bright star-light, with a fair wind, 
Fell by slumber opprest unheedfully into the wide sea. 


The only pieces we know in classical prosody which are 
pleasing in themselves are Mr. Bridges’ Thousand Threads 
of Rain, which is almost entirely accentual, and Flecker’s 
one experiment, which depends for its beauty rather on 
language than on rhythm. But this objection is not 
serious ; we ought not to judge the new method on the 
productions of its inexperienced practitioners or by our 
own inexperienced ears. Nor does it much matter that 
Mr. Bridges can translate Homer only at the rate of twelve 
lines a day, whereas Chapman compassed seventy-seven. 
But there are a priori objections of a much more weighty 
character. 

In the first place, we really do not know for certain how 
the Greeks and Romans read their verses; it is still con- 
ceivable that they may have accented the “ long ” syllables, 
and so, in Stone’s phrase, “made the verses read them- 
selves,” as is done nowadays in schools. In the second 
place, both Stone and Mr. Bridges seem to suffer from 
some confusion as to the real point of contrast between 
the classical and the English systems. We conceive the 
contrast, briefly, to be this: that English verse is built 
on a fixed pattern of accented and unaccented syllables, 
within which frame the poet varies his quantities (and 
other things) to make his own peculiar and individual 
rhythm; and that classical verse (on Stone’s view) was 
built on a fixed pattern of long and short syllables, within 
which the poet varied his accents. But Mr. Bridges speaks 
in this volume of “ assuming, as we may assume, that the 
hexameter is a falling rhythm; i.e., with its normal and 
typical accents on the first syllable of each foot.” He 
appears to believe that the normal hexameter, by departure 
from which the poet gained his variety, was governed 
by two fixed patterns, and that the rhythm of the one 
coincided exactly with the rhythm of the other. But 
there is in normal English verse no fixed pattern of quantity 
side by side with, or even subsidiary to, the accentual 
pattern. The poet’s only guide is his ear, and he enjoys 
liberty within the law; he has even the added liberty of 
varying the accentual pattern if he will adhere to it in the 
main. But of Mr. Bridges’ two patterns one is inviolable, 
while variety is obtained by departing from the other ; 
the English poet’s added liberty would take the form of 
false quantities, to which it is unlikely that Mr. Bridges 
would ever consent. He proposes, in fact, subjecting 
English verse to a much severer discipline than it has ever 
endured—and this without demonstrating that his model 
was equally strictly fettered. 

The most obvious, and perhaps the most cogent, objection, 
however, lies in the fact that English verse has advanced 
on accentual lines and has developed the accentual scheme 
for five hundred years, and that our ears are by now irre- 
vocably accustomed to the rule of accent. It was one 
thing for Ennius to drive out the unformed Saturnian metre 
of Naevius with a prosody derived from the Greek culture 
which taught everything to the Latins; it is another for 
Mr. Bridges to force on readers accustomed to Shakespeare 
and Milton a prosody derived from a literature (we mean 
the Latin) the principles of which are imperfectly under- 
stood, and which we regard, on the whole, as being inferior 
to ourown. This alone should be enough to reduce classical 
versification in English to the level of an academic experi- 
ment from which no direct results can be looked for. It 
remains to be considered whether our language could, in 
any case, be made the vehicle of quantitative verse. Many 
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have maintained that it could not ; but, of course, the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating, and it is more profitable 
to ask, as we have asked above, whether, supposing a good 
pudding to be possible, it is ever likely to be worth the 
trouble of cooking it. But there are difficulties in this 
direction which Stone and Mr. Bridges have never cleared 
up. Nash’s objection that our language is “ too craggy ” 
has not been fairly faced, and what Stone states as a con- 
tradiction in his opponents may well be his own dilemma. 
He says: “It seems to me that these two objections— 
(1) that our language is too consonantal, (2) that our con- 
sonants are not strong enough to affect quantity—are 
directly contradictory.” But it is clearly a tenable view 
that, if our consonants do affect quantity at all as Stone 
says, they may well affect it so strongly as to make our 
language altogether too heavy for quantitative verse. 
One further point may be noticed. It is a great pity that 
Stone, and Mr. Bridges after him, should have accepted 
the “degradation” or “indetermination” of certain 
vowels as affecting their quantity—for they thus give away 
a great hope of improving our pronunciation. In spite of 
their concession, however, improvement may yet be achieved, 
_ and it is indisputable that every versifier must profit from 

being led to consider seriously the part which quantity plays 
in his rhythms. Mr. Bridges’ experiments are of great 
importance in the theory of English verse, though they are 
not likely to produce such compositions as Stone desired. 

The book in which Mr. Bridges presents his experiments 
almost transcends them in interest, and is a triumph of 
skill over unusual difficulties. The “cento of previous 
translations ’’ does not lend itself to typography, and the 
interlineation of the originals with Mr. Bridges’ versions 
would be ugly were not the book so beautifully composed. 
The unbroken pages of the Introduction are a model of what 
printing should be, contrasting very favourably in the plain 
elegance of the type with the heavy and affected founts 
that make the productions of many private presses tiresome 
or impossible to read. The Greek type which is used for 
the Homer, however, is ugly and inconvenient. 


THE JOURNALIST AT WAR 


The Russian Offensive. By SranLEY WAsHBURN. Constable. 
7s. 6d. net. 

With the New Army on the Somme. By FREDERICK PALMER. 
Murray. 6s. net. 

Six Months on the Italian Front. By Juxius M. Price. 
Chapman and Hall. 10s. 6d. net. 


Inside the German Empire. By H. B. Sworre. Foreword by 
J. W. Gerarp. Constable. 5s. net. 

The art of the war correspondent has always in the 
journalistic world taken a high place, partly perhaps because 
where the most eminent leader-writer has rested under 
the shadow of anonymity, so many war correspondents 
have enjoyed the limelight which plays about a well-known 
name. The four authors of these books stand high in 
their profession, and we have some right therefore to expect 
a good deal from them; but even modest hopes will, except 
in the case of Mr. Washburn, end in a certain amount of 
disappointment. The measure and cause of Mr. Washburn’s 
success explain the various degrees of failure of the other 
writers. In this war the correspondent’s position has 
been notoriously unenviable. The Censor’s heavy hand 
has perpetually rested upon his pen and usually upon his 
eyes. When he has seen or heard anything it has been 
at most a mere speck upon the vast horizon of the war, 
of a particular campaign, or even of a single battle. He 


has had to choose between the alternatives of describing 


this speck, or of discoursing at large about what he has 
not seen, or of falling back upon merely personal experiences. 
The merit of Mr. Washburn is that he sticks closely to what 
he has seen and realises clearly the limitations of his own 
horizon. “ If one goes,” he writes, “ to the extreme front, 
as I aimed to do, once or twice a week, one loses all sense 
of values whatever.” The tremendous mechanism and 
intensity of modern war makes everything which one sees 
seem to be an action of great importance. “If we dine 
that night at divisional headquarters, the General alludes 
to it as a brisk affair. Back at the Army headquarters 
they will tell you that nothing of importance has happened, 
barring a demonstration against a certain position. At the 
group headquarters it is mentioned as a skirmish, and 
back at General Headquarters they have probably never 
heard of it at all.” Yet Mr. Washburn succeeds in giving 
in this book a more balanced, understandable, and vivid 
account of Brussilov’s campaign of 1916 than any of 
the descriptive and strategic narratives of the different 
campaigns which we have read. He does so because he 
possesses, besides a competent style, a high standard of 
objectivity of mind and vision. His book is full of verbal 
pictures almost as vivid as the extraordinarily beautiful 
photographs by Mr. G. H. Mewes which give it an additional 
value and distinction. Two particularly remain in the 
memory, one of the captured but unconquerable Austrian 
General, another of a mass of wounded men waiting by a 
roadside to be sent to the rear, a heap of blood-soaked 
men which he compares to “ a can of red worms that have 
been prepared for bait,” “a tangled, seething, apparently 
meaningless mass that twists and squirms beneath your 
eye.” 

Mr. Palmer is another American journalist of high reputa- 
tion, and his book My Year of the War showed that 
his reputation was not undeserved. The present volume 
suffers the fate of so many sequels. It is a competent 
description of the Somme fighting, but it gives the reader 
the feeling that it is the work of a somewhat tired writer. 
Mr. Palmer himself says that he and his fellow-correspondents 
‘““went and came always with a sense of incapacity and 
sometimes with a feeling that writing was a worthless 
business when others were fighting.”” This feeling has left 
its mark upon his book. The humour is rarer, his natural 
verbosity of style less spontaneous, his descriptions more 
mechanical. Moreover, he lacks Mr. Washburn’s objectivity, 
that invaluable protection of a writer against both himself 
and his reader. Where Mr. Washburn thinks only of 
the thing, Mr. Palmer too often seems to be unconsciously 
thinking of what his reader would like to think or feel about 
it. The result is good neither for the writer nor the reader. 
And in this respect Mr. Price falls still further behind Mr, 
Washburn. He views the war, and shells and mountain 
peaks and the Italian campaign subjectively, predominantly 
from the point of view not even of the reader but of the 
personal experiences of Mr. Price. And this is strange 
because Mr. Price is an artist war correspondent, and the 
pictures of the war which he went out to Italy to draw 
adorn his book. It is a pity that he did not confine 
himself more closely to a plain description of what he 
saw, for he saw a good deal of great interest upon the 
two Italian fronts, and when he occasionally does do so, 
as in his description of the Italians’ entrance into Gorizia, 
his book is well worth reading. 

Mr. Swope is also an American. His book is unlike any 
of the other three, because it describes the war from the 
other, the enemies’, side of the lines. The author was 
given special facilities by the German Government for 
seeing Germany from the inside during the third year 


In several places he admittedly gives the German 


of war. 
It would, however, 


official view of facts and incidents. 
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be unwise and unfair to dismiss the whole book on this 
account as pro-German propaganda. Mr. Swope himself 
claims to be a neutral with sympathy for both sides—and 
there is no evidence in his book that the claim is unjustified. 
At any rate, though there is nothing very startling or 
illuminating in the book, it does give a cautious and interest- 
ing account of conditions in Germany and of the trend of 
German opinion upon the war. 


DUBLIN 


Dublin : Explorations and Reflections. By AN ENGLIsuMan. 
Maunsel. 5s. net. 


This book is the record of a visit paid to Dublin in 
war-time. The writer, “ An Englishman,” who in happier 
days used to wander much on the Continent, describes 
how he bought his ticket at Euston with all the “ emotions 
of a traveller”; for with the events of Easter Weck, 1916, 
had come to him the feeling that Ireland must be “ a foreign 
country.” No doubt a part of what he subsequently saw 
in Dublin he brought there with him. “I wonder,” he 
writes, “if the Irish will ever realise how dear is the thought 
of rebellion against oppression to the English spirit. If 
only they would do so, what a warm friendship might spring 
up between the two countries . . .!” 

On the whole, the impression of the writer as one who 
is on foreign travel is well sustained. Dublin is accurately 
and objectively observed. The people in the strects seemed 

- + » quite unlike any other English-speaking people. ... They 
had often the strangest faces! And they appeared altogether 
lacking in outward uniformity, tending to extremes of beauty 
and ugliness. Nowhere have I seen so many giants, so many 


perfeetly-formed men and women, and, at the same time, so many 
diseased, misshaped, misbegotten. 


At a literary evening, 

The faces . . . interesting, ugly, beautiful, vain, repulsive, or 
alluring as they may be... are all astonishingly expressive. 
The electric light of personality which the Englishman is apt to 
switch off nervously when he finds himself in a crowd in Dublin 
is turned on more brightly than ever when the crowd increases. 


When “ An Englishman ” arrived in Dublin the Sinn Fein 
excitement was at its height. One had no doubt of the 
general feeling of the mass of the population. But “ martial 
law ” did not impress him as being severe ; and once when 
he watched Dublin policemen “ getting a situation in 
hand ” he was amazed by the tact and sagacity displayed. 
One constable said to him apropos of the suppression of 
the rebellion: ‘“ They (the soldiers) were untrained, in- 
experienced men. . . . They didn’t know how or when 
to use their arms.” The fire and passion of the poorer 
quarters of the town were indescribable. The people 
seemed at once nobler and more degraded than their 
neighbours across the Channel : 

I remember once when I was standing outside a shop in which 
photographs of all the Sinn Fein leaders were on view, a very 
old man came and stood beside me and looked at the faces of the 
dead, with tears streaming down his cheeks. Suddenly he turned 
to me and caught my arm. ‘* And they were all Sodality boys...” 
he said, in a voice broken with emotion, ** all Sodality boys! All 
near to the Sacred Heart of Jesus!” 


The guide work is well done; and the chapters on the 
Dublin picture galleries and theatres, old Dublin houses, 
the Dublin hills and the sea meet a real want. Modern 
books about Dublin have been numerous, but are for the 
most part the work of amateurs without power or sense 
of selection or presentation—dry chunks of historical and 
topographical information mixed perhaps with a little 
sauce of trivialities from the Viceregal Lodge and the Court- 
houses. There is an ingenious suggestion that “ An 


> 


Englishman ” moved only with the “decent classes ”— 


who are the poor and the intellectuals. The latter impressed 
him considerably by their cloquence and the “ freedom ” 
of their minds : 


Among the subjects most frequently tackled conversationally 
in Dublin (besides the condition of Ireland—that undying topic) 
are the war, the European situation, the future of the British 
Empire. To a stranger from London it is aste-ishingly attractive 
to hear such vast questions attacked so fluently and so well. . . . In 
London, as far as my own experience goes, most war talk resolves 
itself into the dreariest clichés, and is rarely attempted in the 
grand style except by half-pay colonels in the smoking-rooms of 
political clubs. 


Opinions of art and literature—though these, too, were 
always presented in finished phrases and with an air of 
authority—often seemed rather narrow and based on 
imperfect knowledge. 

Dublin is a many-sided city, and “ An Englishman's ” 
survey, even of its political and cultural parts, is manifestly 
incomplete. He says nothing of the life of the Universities, 
and he ignores such characteristic institutions as the Kildare 
Street Club and the Mansion House—where there is plenty 
of local colour. But his address is no doubt mainly to 
persons, strangers to the city, who have literary and artistic 
tastes and a sympathy with vital things. These, after 
perusing his pages, will be left with a good idea of what 
Dublin has to give. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Community: A Sociological Study, being an attempt to set forth 
the nature and fundamental laws of Social Life. By R. M. 
Maciver. Maemillan. 12s. net. 

It gives one a shock to find a portly volume devoted to an exposition 
of the abstract ‘* laws” of society, deduced from the author's inner 
consciousness, from a survey of the universe—for all the world as if 
Herbert Spencer had started writing again! Not that Dr. Maciver 
is a Spencerian ; he is, we must assume, a new Avatar, who (unlike 
Spencer) has read the latest Germans. His three fundamental laws 
are as follows: ‘* Socialisation and individualisation are the two 
sides of a single process”; there is a ** correlation of socialisation 
and communal economy”; and there is also a ‘* correlation of 
socialisation and the control of environment.” But Dr. Maciver 
does himself injustice by his Spencerian pedantry of form. A mere 
statement of his ‘* laws” fails to convey an adequate idea of his 
book ; which is a well-written, sensible, and—as we venture to think 
not specially original general survey of the conditions of social 
development. 


Competition: A Study in Human Motive. By Joun Hanvey, J. Sr. 
Greorce Hearn, Matcoum Spencer, Witaiam Temece, and 
H. G. Woop. Macmillan. 38s. 6d. net. 


These are essays emanating from ‘* the Collegium,” which is ** a 
group of persons who are concerned . . . to promote the study of social 
problems in the light of Christian principles.” The Collegium ** believes 
that a sound contribution . .. may be made by groups of people united 
not only in study and conference, but also in devotion and inter- 
cession.” These essays are, thus, the result, not of study and thought 
alone, but of a special experiment in the intermingling of joint 
study with joint prayers. 

Taking them simply as they are, irrespective of the peculiarity 
of their origin, these chapters constitute a plain, sensible, and not 
particularly original account of Competition in modern life. They 
contain few facts, they sound no depths, and they come to no very 
definite conclusions. They are “‘ beautiful” in spirit, and they wil! 
doubtless exercise a benignant influence on the ‘** character” of their 
readers. But it is to be feared that they will afford no useful instruc- 
tion for action, either in private life or at the polling booth. Their 
fault is that they are too sweetly ‘* mealy-mouthed”; they fail 
to bring home to their readers the real horrors that exist; they will 
make no luxurious person uncomfortable about his expenditure and 
no functionless shareholder ashamed of his idleness. In short, they 
will produce no ‘* consciousness of sin”; and, consequently, it is 
to be feared, no ‘* change of heart.” Perhaps they were not meant 
to do so. But the book has a stronger claim as a work of edification 
than as one of economic science or literature, and it is therefore to be 
regretted that its edification is of the kind that makes so exclusively 
for ** holiness ” rather than for righteousness. 
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Women and the Church. By Rev. B. H. Streeter and Epira Picron- 
TuRBERVILL. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. net. 

An eloquent plea for the admission of women to the ministry of the 
Church. The authors press for this reform as a means of lifting the 
** dead hand of an irrational and uncriticised tradition,” and as an 
** alternative to mariolatry.” The case is put forward on ethical, 
traditional, and utilitarian grounds. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS have become much more cheerful during 
M the past few days, although the volume of business 

remains small. The Government is placing from 
twenty to thirty millions of Treasury Bills each week by 
means of tenders, and is obtaining slightly better terms 
for them. Industrial shares are perhaps the most active 
section, there having been considerable business, at rising 
prices, in Dunlop Rubber and the associated Parent Tyre 
shares. Lipton’s shares, after a long period of inactivity, 
are coming into demand again, and are now quoted at 
18s. 3d., which is 6d. more than their price just prior to 
the outbreak of war. Good buying is in progress in the 
ordinary shares of Kynochs at about 31s. 6d. and Ebbw 
Vale Steel, Iron, and Coal Co. at 26s. 6d., and both these 
shares seem worth purchasing on their investment merits. 
The shares of the British Oxygen Company, recommended 
in these notes on March 3rd at 44s., are steadily rising, 
and are now quoted at 50s. Some comment is occasioned 
by the spectacular rise in the price of tin, which last week 
touched the record figure of £258 per ton, which was £25 
more than the highest level hitherto reached. Before the 
war the price was £135. What it may cost a company 
to go to law is shown by the Amalgamated Properties 
of Rhodesia, Ltd., which recently lost its action against 
the Globe and Phcenix Gold Mining Co. The latter were 
judgment creditors for something over £65,000 in respect 
of the taxed costs of the action, and petitioned for the 
compulsory winding up of the losing company. And 
yet it is said that people never make money out of Rhodesian 
mining companies ! 


This week great activity has been displayed in the 
ordinary shares of the Metropolitan Carriage, Wagon, 
and Finance Company on the announcement of a dividend 
of 2s. per share, making 20 per cent. for the year, free of 
Income Tax, plus a free distribution of one new fully-paid 
share for each share held. The quotation of the shares 
immediately jumped from 81s. 6d. to 87s. 9d. __ It is interest- 
ing to glance at the financial history of this exceptionally 
successful company, for its chairman and presiding genius 
is Mr. F. Dudley Docker, C.B., the founder of the recently 
formed Federation of British Industries and a director 
of the British Trade Corporation—whose charter was so 
much discussed in the House of Commons last week. This 
is not the first time that the fortunate sharcholders in 
the Metropolitan Wagon Co. have been given bonuses 
in shares over and above their usual dividends. In 1912, 
in addition to a dividend of 15 per cent., one new share 
was given for every two existing shares held. For the 
benefit of readers who do not understand this sort of opera- 
tion, it should be explained that it is done by means of 
capitalising reserve funds which have been accumulated 
out of past undivided profits. This method gives the 
company the use for a certain period of such undivided 
profits, and, incidentally, prevents dividends from appearing 
extraordinarily high. A dividend of 15 per cent. does not 
sound so much as one of 45 per cent., but if a man whose 
original holding was 1,000 shares now receives 15 per cent. 
on 3,000 shares without having had to make any payment 
for the additional 2,000 shares, he is just as well off as 
if the dividend were 45 per cent. on his original holding. 


The ordinary capital of the Metropolitan Carriage, Wagon 
and Finance Company will now be £2,849,424 in fully-paid 
shares of £1 each, of which £1,899,616 will have been dis- 
tributed to the fortunate shareholders as bonuses. 


In the 






market the shares—at their present price of about 86s. 6d.— 
are regarded as quite a good purchase, for when they are 
quoted “ex dividend and bonus,” 7.e., when purchasers 
will no longer be entitled to receive the bonus shares and 
the dividend, the quotation will fall to about 43s., at which 
they will “look cheap.” If Mr. Dudley Docker can do 
half as well for the British Trade Corporation as he has done 
for this great Birmingham company, shereholders in the 
former will have no cause to regret their investment. 


* * % 


We have often been told that the Americans are an 
emotional people—and this extends to their business 
dealings. I have before me the copy of a letter which 
has been sent out by a well-known New York firm of bankers 
to all its correspondents in the United Kingdom, which 
reads as follows : 


May Ist, 1917. 

GENTLEMEN,—Just as we are writing, our people have been 
greatly honoured by a visit from some of your administration and 
war officials. 

The country is welcoming them and looking to hear from them as 
to the best methods to be employed in order that we may assist 
you in carrying the burden which you have borne for so long in such 
a remarkable manner. 

We sincerely trust that this country will now even overdo what 
might be considered her share and to some extent make up for her 
delinquencies of the past. 

We remain, Gentlemen, 
Very truly yours, 


x * 


When chairmen of public companies at their general 
meetings venture into the domain of politics they are 
almost always interesting, frequently amusing, and cases 
have been known to occur where their remarks have been 
instructive. It may be left to the reader to decide under 
which of these headings the following remarks fall; they 
are culled from the official report of the proceedings of 
the thirty-eighth ordinary general mecting of the South 
Australian Land Mortgage and Agency Co., Ltd., held in 
the City a fortnight ago, the chairman being Mr. Herbert 
T. Knatchbull-Hugessen : 


. » - I ventured to point out then (last year) what I looked upon 
as the two principal sources for the dangers and difliculties we might 
have to encounter—namely, drought and democracy. I must now, 
to complete the list, add one more—namely, deluge—drought, 
deluge and democracy. This sounds very formidable, and we cer- 
tainly have suffered from these three things to a considerable extent 
during the past season ; and, further, it is true that they constitute 
dangers which will never be absent from undertakings such as we are 
engaged in. But I am glad to be able to inform you that, in the 
opinion of your directors, the misfortunes that we have undergone 
under two of these heads—drought and democracy—have not been 
so great as we had feared would be the case. Those under the first 
head—drought—have been, as we hope and believe, successfully 
encountered and those under the last are less serious than we sup- 
posed, though they have by no means disappeared. . . . 

There are certainly some who go so far as to believe that one 
result of this War will be that a death-blow has been dealt to that 
monstrous imposture which, under the misnomer of Free Trade, has 
inflicted terrible injuries to our agricultural interests, and has brought 
England herself to the very brink of ruin, This may be, and no 
doubt in the opinion of many is, an extreme view, but it is at any 
rate permissible to believe and to hope that the result of the War, 
should we be successful—and I will not for a moment contemplate 
anything else—will be the consolidation of our Empire, and the 
adoption of such a policy in the future as will make it impossible 
that we shall ever again be at the mercy of a foreign enemy. . . . 

It certainly appears not only harsh but unjust that we should 
first be deprived by the Government of the extra profit we should 
have obtained by the sale of our wool in the open market, and then 
again to be taxed on what is left to us. 





That the company has not been altogether ruined by the 
evils referred to by the chairman is shown by the fact 
that the dividend for 1916 was 6} per cent., free of Income 
Tax (equal to a dividend of about £8 6s. 8d, per cent. subject 
to tax), as compared with 5 per cent. for 1914 and 1915. 
The official account of the meeting, as issued, states that 
an interesting discussion followed the chairman’s speech, 
and that, after some congratulatory remarks, tempered 
with kindly criticisms, the adoption of the report and accounts 


was carried unanimously. Quite so. 
Emit Davies. 
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AT THE FABIAN 
BOOKSHOP 


NY books and pamphlets in print, by whom- 

soever published, will be obtained to order, 

and sent by post or rail, in return for remittance. 

Enquirers can be supplied with the latest 

official and most authoritative publications on 
any subject in which they are interested. 

Among recently published works in stock are 

the following :— 


The Best Books on 
Reconstruction 
after the War : 





THE RESTORATION OF TRADE UNION CON- 
DITIONS. By SIDNEY WEBB. is. net. 


WHEN PEACE COMES: THE WAY OF INDUSTRIAL 
RECONSTRUCTION. By SIDNEY WEBB. 2d. 
GREAT BRITAIN AFTER THE WAR. 
By SIDNEY WEBB and ARNOLD FREEMAN. Is. net. 
HOW TO PAY FOR THE WAR. 
Edited by SIDNEY WEBB. 6s. net. 


The Best Books on 
the Organisation 


of | Labour : 


THE LABOUR YEAR BOOK. 
TRADE UNIONISM IN GERMANY. 
By W. STEPHEN SANDERS. 74d. net. 
LABOUR IN WAR TIME. 
By G. D. H. Cog. 2s. 6d. net. 
HISTORY OF TRADE UNIONISM. 
By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. 7s. 6d. net. 
INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY. 
By the same. 12s. net, 


2s. 6d. net. 


How to Prevent War 


in the Future : 
INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 
By L. S. Woour. 6s, net. 


Other Works 3 


ANDROCLES AND THE LION. 
By G. BERNARD SHAw. 6s. net. 


TOWARDS SOCIAL DEMOCRACY ? 
By SIDNEY WEBB. its. net. 
THE SOCIALIST MOVEMENT IN GERMANY. 
By W. STEPHEN SANDERS. 2d. 
THE HISTORY OF THE FABIAN SOCIETY. 


By E.R. PEASE. 5s. net. 
THE RURAL PROBLEM. 


By H. D. HARBEN. 2s. 6d. net. 


TRICKS OF THE TRADE. 
By J.C. SQUIRE. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST. 
By J.C. Sgurre. ts. net. 


25 TOTHILL ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 














q ‘“T ask that the State shall 

own—that is, buy out the 
present owners.” 

READ 


Agricultural 
Co-operation 
Organisation 


By GEORGE RADFORD, M.A. 
(Cloth, 3s. 6d. net) 





and work for efficiency and 
contentment on the _ land. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
Publishers, Warwick Square, London, E.C. 4. 














THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C, 1. 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 


ENGLISH AND EUROPEAN POTTERY, 
LINEN JERKINS AND SMOCKS 











AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, ctures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel.: Central 1565. 


IRMINGHAM WOMEN'S SETTLEMENT.—A Scholarship of 
£40 is offered for the year 1917-1918. Candidates will be required to take the 
Social Study Diploma of the University, with the possibility of specialising in 

the direction of Industrial Welfare Work. Applications should be forwarded before 
June 5 to Miss Heten Mapecey, Birmingham Women's Settlement, 318 Summer 
Lane, Birmingham. 





EETLES.—Fair’s Beetle Paste, used and approved in both of the 

B Royal households (Sandringham and Marlborough House) and hundreds of 

country seats, proves its unique superiority in one night.—Scientifically prepared 

for rapid effect. Repels cats and dogs. Tins, 8d., 1s. 2d., 2s. 9d., and 5s. 4d., post free 
from W. FAIR, Broomhill, Sheffield. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 





The yearly subscription to Taz New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- | 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly subscriptions pro rata. 

| All communications respecting Subscriptions 

| should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Griat 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
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JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS 











IN GOOD COMPANY. By Coutson KERNAHAN. 5S, net. 2nd EpIrIon. 
“‘ Here is a book which overflows with human nature and good will—a very welcome companion at the present time.’’— 
ARTHUR WAUGH, in the Outlook. 


LIVELY RECOLLECTIONS. By Canon Joun SHEARME. Ss. net. ILLUSTRATED. 
“‘ These lively recollections make a delightful volume, radiant on every page of the author’s genial nature.’’— 
Daily Graphic. 
FURTHER FOOLISHNESS. Sketches and Satires on the Follies of the Day. 
By STEPHEN Leacock. 3s, Gd. net. 
“* An excellent antidote to war worry.’—Morning Post. 


POEMS OF CAPTAIN BRIAN BROOKE. With a Foreword by M. P. Wu.cocks, and 9 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. net. 
These poems deal principally with life in the Wilds. 
“‘ I cannot forbear the pleasure of quoting from a book that will soon be by the side of Lindsay Gordon’s poems on the 
shelves of all those who love the poetry of out-of-doors.’’—Land and Water. 


THERE IS NO DEATH. Poems by the late RicHarp DENnys. 
With an Introduction by Caprain DesMonp COKE, and a photogravure portrait of the Author. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
“‘ Verse marked with simplicity and sincerity.’-—Morning Post. 
“‘The War songs reveal the same transparent fineness of temper and spring directly from a heart unflinchingly brave 
and gay.”—Times. 
THE WAR AFTER THE WAR. By Isaac F. Marcosson. (Author of ‘ Charles Frohman,” &c.). 


Crown 8vo., 5s, net. 
“There is plenty of ‘ straight talk’ in Mr. Marcosson’s volume, but a vein of strong common-sense runs through his 
strictures, and there is ample evidence to prove that the author has closely studied the problems he discusses. His 
remarks on British war-saving schemes and their relation to after-the-war finance are worthy of careful contemplation 
. . . . Ashrewd and comprehensive observer. A book which should not be overlooked.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


INTERIORA RERUM: or The Inside of Things. By Quivis. Crown 8vo, 3s, Gd. net. 
This is a collection of thoughts for private reading on “‘ subjects which as a rule are not discussed, but which are objects 
of thought.” 

“‘ The Author has written with refinement and knowledge and sympathy upon many things.’’—Country Life. 


SOME VIEWS RESPECTING A FUTURE LIFE, By SamveL. Wappincron. Narrow Crown 
8vo, half vellum, 3s. Gd. net. 


“In this comely book, which is at once a personal statement and an anth logy of what has been said on the question 
of immortality by sages and others, ancient and modern, Mr. Waddington has written his ‘ Religio Poetz.’ '’—Atheneum. 


PICTURES OF RUINED BELGIUM. . Seventy-two Pen and Ink Sketches drawn 
on the Spot by Louis Berden. ‘ext by Grorcrs VeRpDAvarne, founded on the official 
reports. In French and English. Crown 4to. 7s. Gd. net. 

THE EAT LESS MEAT BOOK (War Ration Cookery). [By Mrs. C. S. PEEL, Director of 


Women’s Service, Ministry of Food. Crown 8vo. 28. Gd. net. 2nd Epirion, 
A book every Patriot should obtain at once. 


THROUGH THE IRON BARS. By Emme CamMarrts. Illustrated by Louis RArMArKERs. 
Crown 8vo. Gd, net. 


“Mr. Emile Cammaerts gives us here, in six chapters, of that vivid and spiritual description of which he has the secret, 





a Belgian patriot’s account of his country’s two years’ martyrdom.’’—Dazly Telegraph. 
EXCELLENT 6s. NOVELS 
THE BIGAMIST. By F. E. Mus Younc. THE LONG SPOON. By Mrs. CuarLes Bryce 
“The authoress is to be congratulated on a remarkably (Author of ‘‘ Mrs. Vandersttin’s Jewels,” ‘‘ The 
fine book.’’—Pall Mall Gasetie. [2nd EDITION. Ashiel Mystery,” &c.). 
A LITTLE WORLD APART. [end Eprron. Mrs. Bryce has hitherto been known to the public for her 


By GEORGE STEVENSON (Author of “ Topham’s detective stories, but in her new novel she takes as her motif 
re ” 1 ae ” 2 the mysteries of necromancy. 
Folly ” and ‘“‘ Jenny Cartwright,” &c.). . ’ 
“I say flatly and finally that ‘ A Little World Apart’ is a THE LONDON NIGHTS OF BELSIZE. 
masterpiece, and that George Stevenson ought to be famous > VERNON heal 
, 4 ‘ tag * - “RNON ENDALL. 
before the daffodils are dead.’’—J AMES DouGr,As, in The Star. By VER RENDALI 
Mr. Vernon Rendall, whose name, though well known in 


THE MAGPIE’S NEST. By Isoser PATERSON literary circles, is new to fiction, has written what may be 
(Author of ‘“‘ The Shadow Riders ’’). described as a detective novel, which is entirely orginal in its 
‘The title of this new novel is taken from a French proverb point of view and its characters. 


which says that happiness is to be found in the magpie’s nest, | . . — 
? , THE WONDERFUL YEAR. by W. J. Locke. 


for the magpie alwavs builds it out of reach. 





JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, W. 1. 


Write for Spring List and General Catalogue. 
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